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Comment 
Denver, Fuly 11. 

Bryan and Kern 

Tue Democrats of the United States are now at 
liberty to resume their accustomed occupation of 
electing a Republican President. It was a dis- 
agreeable task when first imposed upon them by 
the nomination ef the Boy Orator in 1896 because 
‘so unusual. But custom is a powerful 
agency. In 1900 the job was easier and more 
thoroughly done. Now there will be no qualms 
whatever. Old timers whose allegiance to party 
has melted before repeated betrayals of traditional 
principles and young timers who have nothing to 
hope for in following a banner to defeat after 
defeat will walk cheerfully to the polls and vote 
Mr. Tarr into the White House by a larger ma- 
jority than anybody has had since Grant ran away 
from GreeLey. The South had its chance and 
fluked. Even to the last. New York might have 
made a possibly effective stand, because everybody 
here knows that if the Peerless had not won on 
the first ballot he would have been down and out. 
But Murpuy had to beat McCarren, and made the 
usual trade, which gave to Bryan not only the vote 
of New York in the convention, but the enormous 
preliminary advantage of disseminating the in- 
formation that it was going that way. 

Perhaps it is just as well. Nobody nominated 
against Bryan’s wishes could have hoped to poll 
as many votes as Bryan himself will get. Jounson 


it was so 


would have been knifed unmercifully, for his 
presumption in essaying to thwart the scheme to 
increase the circulation of the Commoner, ani 


Gray would have fared Jittle better. 

The old Doctor’s plan of campaign is simple 
and characteristic. All things to all men, is his 
motto. He “advances ” along one line to catch the 
radicals, and “retreats” with equal facility. along 
another to curry favor with the conservatives. 
Speaking through his temporary chairman, he bids 
for the Roosevert Republican vote, and simul- 
taneously through his permanent chairman makes 
a vicious attack upon the President for the delecta- 
tion of those opposed to our happily retiring Chief 
Magistrate. 

The nomination of Kern of Indiana for Vice- 
President means that Bryan has abandoned New 
York and her sister States, and proposes to wage 
his battle in the Middle West. To what extent the 
selection of Kern will help ean only be guessed. 
All we know of a certainty is that Mr. Kern is 
one of the greatest men the world has ever pro- 
duced. We heard all about him in the convention. 
He has “a giant mind,” is a stalwart Democrat— 
7. e., he always votes for Bryan; he has rendered 
services to his country of incalewlable value; he 
does not smoke and seldom chews; he wears 
whiskers for the farmers, but eats with his fork 
when visiting city folks; and he has a tidy sum 
saved up for a rainy day, which will come in handy 
during the campaign. We guess he is as good as 
anybody who could have been induced to run with 
Bryan. 

The old Doctor’s other ally, who ought also to 
have been put on the ticket, is Mr. Samuet Gom- 
pers, to whom by Mr. Bryan’s orders all labor 
planks were submitted. Naturally the result which 
relieves labor organizations as a class from the 
operations of the anti-trust laws is satisfactory to 
both Mr. Gompers and Mr. Mircue.t, to say noth- 
ing of that semi-peerless leader of New York's 
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Democracy, Mr. Murpuy, who evolved the rankest 
plank of all. 

There is still one fly in the old Doctor’s ointment. 
Ile would like to have some newspaper support— 
not enough, mind you, to interfere with the Com- 
moner—but just a little here and there for ap- 
pearance’s sake. He has none now except that 
of Marse Henry, and his influence has suffered 
somewhat from his recent flopping about after the 
manner of beheaded chickens. So the old Doctor’: 
tentacles are out for Brother Hearst. He has 
been told that the hard times have reduced the 
feverish eagerness of that able gentleman to finance 
a national canvass on his own hook, and that any 
reasonably easy way out of his commitment. to 
do so would be quietly weleomed. The Commoner 
weekly points the way in the old Doctor’s most 
seductive style. But the sad fact is that Mr. 
ITuarsv’s attitude towards Mr. Bryan coincides 
exactly with that of Colonel Gurrry. Ie regards 
him as an ingrate and a traitor. At least he did 
a short time since, and it is not likely that his 
mind has changed,’ whatever he may ultimately 
say or‘do. Mr. TIEarst’s representative has denied 
the possibility of his supporting Bryan, but that 
won’t dissuade the old Doctor. Tle will keep at it 
zs long as there is a ray of hope of enticing the 
rich and generous publicist into his net. He may 
succeed, but we guess not. 

On the whole, we anticipate an instructive and 
interesting campaign, punctuated by the usual 
seares and closing with the usual result. 


The Platform 

The platform as adopted is constructed upon Mr. 
Bryan’s own theory of pretending to give every- 
body what he wants, without regard to principle 
or consistency. Judge Parker took an active and 
efficient part from the beginning. As soon as the 

3kYAN members rid their minds of the suspicion 

that he meant to set traps for them, and realized 
that his real purpose was to help to prepare an 
appealing statement, they listened to him respect- 
fully and heeded many of his suggestions. 

For example, the two first really excellent planks 
ealling for economy in administration and de- 
nouncing the startling increase in the number of 
oftice-holders were submitted by him, and not only 
aecepted bodily, but placed ahead of all others. 
He also secured a marked modification of the anti- 
injunction plank, although Bryan would not budge 
from his pledge to Gomprrs to make the class dis- 
tinction involved in the exemption of labor or- 
ganizations from the provisions of the SierMAN 


act. So, too, with the plank relating to railroad 
regulation. Bryan had sent in the naked La Fot- 


LETTE proposal to make the present valuation of 
physical properties the basis of fixing rates. Judge 
PARKER convineed the committee of the unfairness 
of this procedure,.and provision was made to take 
into consideration the original cost and “all ele- 
ments of value.” To this, of course, there is no 
serious objection. But when he tried to modify 
the proposition to confer upon the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission the enormous power of 
taking the initiative in fixing rates, he was up 
against a stone wall. Ile offered various substi- 
tutes which were wired to Bryan, but all were re- 


jected. 


A dozen anti-trust planks were discussed and 
finally welded into a compromise declaration which 
Was satisfactory to the eommittee. But Bryan 
ordered the substitution of the radical Nebraska 
licensing measure at the last moment, to the dis- 
gust of several of his own adherents, and the Judge 
balked. Up to that time he had swallowed brave- 
ly as a camel, but this straw broke the camel's 
back, and Judge Parxer tiled with the secretary 
of the committee his written dissent from the plat- 
form. If he had done this earlier in the proceed- 
ings his act would have been bitterly resented, but 
his position as a square, honest man, who knew 
more law in a minute than all of the others in a 
vear, had now become so firmly established in the 
estimation of his associates that no offence wes 
taken. 

We shall take a week off soon and read as much 
of the platform as so brief a period will permit. 


Senator Smith’s Helping Hand 

The radical members did not feel as sure of ex- 
Senator Surru of New Jersey as they did of Judge 
Parker, despite the bland and childlike expression 
of his somewhat open countenance. The Senator 
made a less favorable impression from the begin- 
ning. His waistcoats were more striking, the stone 
in his searf-pin flashed real, and generally he looked 
as if he had money. Perhaps, too, he seemed just a 
little too genial. It looked strange that he should 
be so happy under the circumstances. But it takes 
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a good deal to disturb the Senator’s customary 
poise, and he continued to be so placid and helpful 
in little ways that he had become quite popular 
when the tariff plank came up for consideration. 
So when he stood up and, speaking as a consider- 
ate employer recognized as a conserver of the 
welfare of labor, gravely wondered whether ade- 
quate provision had been made for the down- 
trodden working-man, he received undivided atten- 
tion and was asked to formulate. a suggestion. 
Somewhat hesitatingly he consented, and produced 
a sentence to be added to the plank, to the effect 
that “no changes should be made in the tariff 
schedules which might interfere with the main- 
tenance of American wages.” 

This sounded good, and met with quite general 
approbation. Indeed, it might have been accepted 
on the spur of the moment if the idea had not. sud- 
denly occurred to some bright mind that the 
declaration did not quite jibe with the proposal 
to reduce the tariff to a revenue basis. Also, it 
savored a little of the familiar Republican trick 
to the same effect. Still it wouldn’t do to reject 
anything favorable to labor, aud there they were. 
It was a quite distressing situation, and was not 
particularly relieved by the Senator’s offering sym- 
pathetically to withdraw it upon a request to that 
effect from the committee. A gab-fest of two hours 
ensued, only to end in the usual reference to Lin- 
coln. In due time the order came from the 
champeen of the peepul to exclude the promise 
to maintain the wages of American working-men. 
The Senator was obviously pained, but bore his 
disappointment like a man, and withdrew the sug- 
gestion in the interest of harmony, ete., in re- 
sponse to Mr. Bryan’s personal dictation. From 
that time on he smoked pensively and said no word, 
greatly to the relief of the disturked brethren, who 
feared the wicked Republicans might try to make 
capital out of the episode. Their only comfort lay 
in the hope that they would never hear of it—and 
possibly they won’t. 


An Unseemly Exhibition 

The first day’s session was the most unseemly 
probably in the history of American political 
conventions. The belching of a flashlight for a 
photograph ‘during the invocation was doubt!ess 
only an exhibition of excessive zeal on the part 
of the picture-maker, but it was nevertheless so 
very novel as to create surprise and wonder that 


preventive regulations had not been taken. How- 
ever, cnly the sneezing hundreds in the im- 


mediate vicinity seemed to mind, and the good 
bishop prayed on in manful disregard of blue 


dlash and sulphurous fumes. 


The most shocking incident grew out of the 
order from Mr. Bryan to oust Colonel Gurrry 
from the National Committee at all hazards. When 
about to put the flabby Bryan resolution in as- 
sumed honor of Grover CrLEeveLANp, Chairman 
BeLL requested the delegates to remain in their 
seats for a moment after voting. The conclusion 
of the resolution was as follows: 

“ Resolved, as a further mark of respect to his 
inemory, the convention do now adjourn until 
noon to-morrow.” 

The motion was carried unanimously and with 
due solemnity and no little impressiveness by a 
rising vote. Then immediately, to the amazement 
of all who had expected no more than a_per- 
functory announcement to follow, the chairman 
recognized a Bryan delegate, who promptly started 
a bitter factional quarrel by singling out the 


Pennsylvania contest as one that should — be 
referred to the committee on credentials. This 
was doue by Mr. Bryay’s express direction, 


was both exceptional as related to the other con- 
tests and wholly wuprecedented, but was rendered 
necessary by the fact that Colonel Gurrry had 
been upheld by the National Committee. 

A shameful wrangle, punetuated by several ex- 
traordinary rulings by the chairman, necessarily 
ensued for half: an hour, ending finally, to the 
relief of all who were distressed by the disgraceful 
spectacle, in the triumph of the Bryan majority. 


A more shocking exhibition of bad taste, 
evidencing conclusively the insincerity of the 


tribute which had been grudgingly rendered, could 
not be imagined. An unconscious premonition 
of what was to happen must have inspired the 
house-painter whose hand had put an expression 
of pain and sadness upon the features of a big 
portrait supposed to‘be that of CLEVELAND because 
draped in black. 


The Cleveland Resolutions 

It was no fault of Wituiam J. Bryan that the 
slighting reference to Grover CLEVELAND'S services 
was not a studied insult. To say that the Peerless 
one was angry when he read the tentative resolu- 























tions reviewing the late President’s official achieve- 
ments, prepared in New York for submission by 
Judge Parker, but mildly depicts his emotion. 
He was furious. His rage found immediate ex- 
pression in the frenzied diatribe of Marse Henry 
Watterson, with whom he had just formed a 
business partnership involving a clubbing arrange- 
ment for the Commoner and Courier-Journal, and 
in the outspoken utterances of Mayor DanuMan, 
his personal representative in Denver. Marse 
Henry’s fierce declamation hardly merits consid- 
eration. Mayor DaHLMAN’s criticism was more 
intelligible. The paragraphs which he resented 
were these: 


He respected the integrity of our courts and so in- 
sisted upon strict enforcement of the law that every 
honest man or interest might be protected and all 
offenders punished, without fear or favor. 

He maintained the public credit and honor, stood 
firm as a rock in defence of sound principles of finance, 
and resisted dangerous economic doctrines and prac- 
tices left by the Republican party as a heritage of 
our people. 


Herein Mayor DanuMman detected “thinly veiled 
insults” to Mr. Bryan, and did not hesitate to 
say so with characteristic emphasis. Respect for 
the integrity of the courts and defence of sound 
principles in finance were two principles scrupu- 
lously excluded from the Peerless one’s grab-bag 
of policies and could have no recognition by his 
convention. 


Judge Parker’s Attitude 

1 Judge Parker was amazed by the outburst from 
Bryan’s adherents that greeted him upon his ar- 
rival, and promptly announced that his resolu- 
tions would contain no offensive allusions, de- 
spite the obvious difficulty of commending CLEvE- 
LAND without inferentially condemning Bryan. 
But the Peerless was taking no chances. With 
his own plump hand he drafted alternative reso- 
lutions, and summoning ex-Governor FrANcts_ to 
Lincoln, forthwith proposed to that gentleman that 
he introduce them. Governor Francis flatly re- 
fused to offer a tribute which was no better than 
an insult to the memory of his former official chief. 
Mr. Bryan suggested that the resolutions 
might be introduced by a delegate from New 
Jersey, Mr. CLEVELAND’s birthplace, but the vir- 
tual certainty that no Jerseyman could be induced 
to play so base a part made recourse to the faith- 
ful necessary. So it happened that the resolu- 
tions adopted finally emanated not from the State 
of Mr, CLeveLANn’s birth and death, nor from the 
State whose chief magistrate he had been and 
which gave him to the Union, but, of all places on 
the face of the earth, from Nebraska. 


Governor Francis Intervenes 

Naturally Governor Francis was greatly dis- 
tressed by this condition of affairs and considered 
it to be his duty to the dead President, in whose 
cabinet he had served, to try to avert an unseemly 
performance. Taking Mr. Bryan’s resolutions, 
he came forthwith to Denver and proposed to 
Judge Parker that he second the Nebraskan’s 
resolutions under the threat of the Bryan mana- 
gers that otherwise he would not be recognized. 
This proposition Judge Parker indignantly de- 
clined. There followed a long period of negotia- 
tions between Mr. Bryan’s brother and Judge 
Parker, with Governor Francis acting as inter- 
mediary. Judge Parker exhibited his proposed 
resolutions and expressed his willingness to con- 
sider any changes that might be suggested. Fur- 
ther than that he would not go. He had an- 
nounced his purpose to try to present a suitable 
tribute to the dead President who had come from 
his State, and should keep his word. If the chair 
should refuse to recognize him, he should resume 
his seat and make no protest then or thereafter. 
He would not, of course, introduce anybody else’s 
resolutions, much less such as those shown to him, 
which, speaking mildly, he considered wholly in- 
adequate. But Governor Francis was pertina- 
cious, and finally induced Mr. Bryay’s brother 
and his adviser, Mr. Lamp, of Indiana, to redraft 
Mr. Bryan’s skimpy resolutions and insert a 
phrase mildly commending CLEVELAND’s adminis- 
Pape: which Mr. Bryan had absolutely refused 
o do, 

But Judge Parker remained obdurate, and all 
went off to the Auditorium. 


Final Rendering of a Grudging Tribute 

_ But for the ignominy attending it, the scene 
in the great hall was ludicrous. As soon as the 
committees had been called, Judge Parker rose, 
stretched forth his arm, and in a loud voice de- 
manded the attention of the Chair. Everybody 
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in the Auditorium saw and heard him. For fully 
half a minute he stood there. The nervous and 
inexperienced chairman had lost his cue. His 
directions had been carefully prepared by Bryan 
himself, but they were on paper, not in his mind. 
Hurriedly he fumbled the sheets on his desk until 
he found the right one, and then, without raising 
his head, mumbled, 

“The Chair recognizes Mr. Dunn of Ne- 
braska.”’. 

Mr. Duyn also had been wool-gathering and 
had forgotten to rise. Now, however, he stood 
up and handed the Bryan resolution to the secre- 
tary, Judge Parker meanwhile calmly resuming 
his seat. Then Governor FrANcIS was recognized, 
and spoke a few kindly words of Mr. CLEVELAND. 
But obviously he was laboring under great em- 
barrassment, and having fresh in mind the exhibi- 
tion of grisly jealousy which he had just beheld 
in Lincoln, he timidly prefaced his remarks with 
this ingratiating sentence: 

“T think that this convention will honor itself 
by doing eredit to his memory, -and it can do 
justice to him without reflecting upon the living.” 
— Colonel Hantpeman was then permitted to ex- 
press his approval for the satisfaction of so many 
of CLEVELAND’s friends who still read the Courier- 
Journal, and the vote was about to be taken. But 
ihe convention was dissatisfied and disgusted. The 
instinct of decency prevailed, and with substan- 
tial unanimity delegates and spectators called for 
Parker. The more earnestly and beseechingly the 
chairman tried to quell the tumult and put the 
question, the more insistent became the demand. 
Judge Parker reluctantly but finally yielded, and 
going to the platform, read the resolution which, 
aus he simply said, he should have introduced if 
he had succeeded in obtaining permission to do so. 
The applause which greeted him and punctuated 
his noble and beautiful tribute was the only ap- 
plause of the day which possessed the elements 
of spontaneity and genuineness. So the wretched 
incident was closed. 


The Two Tributes 

For present comparison and future reference 
we append the two sets of resolutions. 

The Bryan resolution, presented by IaNatius J. 
Donn, of Nebraska, is as follows: 


As it has pleased the Ruler of the Universe to 
remove from our midst GrovER CLEVELAND, late Presi- 
dent of the United States, who was three times the 
candidate of the Democratic party, 

Resolved, That we, the delegates of the party in 
national convention assembled, recognize in him one 
of the ‘strongest and ablest characters known to the 
world’s statesmanship, who possessed to an extraor- 
dinary degree the elements of leadership, and by his 
able, conscientious, and forceful administration of 
publie affaits reflected honor upon his country and 
upon his party, and 

Resolved, That we hereby express our deep sorrow at 
his death and extend our warmest sympathy and con- 
dolence to his family, and that this resolution be 
spread upon the records of the convention and a copy 
be forwarded to Mrs. CLEVELAND, and 

Resolved, As a further remark of respect to his 
memory this convention do now adjourn until twelve 
o’clock noon to-morrow. 


The resolution read by Judge ALton B. Parker 
is as follows: 

Be it Resolved, That before undertaking the impor- 
tant work confronting us we, the representatives of the 
Democratic party, in national convention assembled, 
record our profound grief at the great loss sustained 
by the country and civilization in the death of Grover 
CLEVELAND. 

We honer him as a true statesman who kept in- 
violate the faith bequeathed by TnomMas JEFFERSON, 
through this time-honored organization, to the people. 

We recall with grateful appreciation the signal 
services be rendered in maintaining jealously the 
just distribution of powers guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution to the executive, legislative, and judicial de- 
partments of our government; in insisting that no 
greater burdens be imposed upon the people by taxa- 
tion than is necessary to administer the government 
economically, in striking at the root of the growing 
evils of special privilege and trust monopoly by de- 
manding tariff revision, in making practical applica- 
tion of the principle of civil service reform under the 
motto, ‘ Public office is a public trust.” 

We revere him as a patriot who rover failed to 
denounce wrong and uphold right wherever found, 
whose courage was unmistakable, whose integrity was 
unquestioned, whose adherence to his high ideals could 
not be shaken. 

We deplore his death as that of the first citizen of 
the United States; the pre-eminent embodiment of the 
political and social truths that from unselfish service 
comes the noblest power, and that the power of in- 
fluence is vastly greater than the might of authority. 

Finally, we commend to American youths the study 
of this most striking example of universal honor and 
reverence won by true character through sturdy ad- 
herence to undying principles, and we hereby direct 
the officers of this convention to transmit by telegraph 
to Mrs. CLEVELAND, in Princeton, New Jersey, this ex- 
pression of our sorrow and our pride. 

We further request the Democratic members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives to take steps 
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to insure the erection in Washington at the earliest 
day possible of an adequate national monument to com- 
memorate the services of GROVER CLEVELAND. It is still 
further 

Resolved, That in respect for the memory of this 
great Democratic statesman and patriot this convention 
shall immediately stand adjourned till ten o’elock on 
Wednesday, July 8, 1908. 


Bryan the Pacificator 

Inevitably the question arises, How could a man 
of the old Doetor’s shrewdness make a_ blunder 
which should, and doubtless will, alienate a very 
large proportion of Democrats who revered Grover 
CLEVELAND as the most admirable representative 
the party has produced since 1876. Until recently 
Mr. Bryan has posed as a pacificator. His heart’s 
desire, feigned or otherwise, was to unite the 
party. “Let bygones be byounes,” he declared in 
Chicago last December, when he took to his bosom 
Boss Roger Suiuivan, whom only two years be- 
fore he had denounced as a highwayman un- 
worthy of association with honest Demoerats. All 
previous derelictions, even crimes, were forgotten 
and forgiven—while he was seeking delegates. 
Kven‘after he had won the requisite number he 
craftily avoided controversy. The virulent at- 
tacks of Marse Hrnry—to which in due season 
we shall recur for the enhancement of the nation’s 
gayety—he ignored utterly. The inoffensive Gray 
candidacy he weleomed patronizingly. Only the 
New York World’s bitter truths and Governor 
JouNson’s threatening supremacy evoked expres- 
sions of savage resentment. All else was placidly 
overlooked in the interest of harmony and possible 
suecess. But there was no lack of foresight in 
the mind of Bryan. When he issued a trumpet- 
eall for “instructions,” he realized far more clear- 
ly than his opponents the danger which he was 
bound to confront in Denver. THe anticipated and 
prepared for the reaction certain to come, and his 
sagacity has been fully demonstrated. It is a 
simple fact that if the delegates to this conven- 
tion had been free to vote in conformity with the 
dictates of their judgment and desire, Bryan 
would have polled less than four hundred of the 
thousand votes and would have been hopelessly 
defeated. But nearly two-thirds were bound hand 
and foot, and Mr. Cnaries F. Murpuy induced 
the wavering delegates to go into the Nebraskan’s 
camp by tacitly acquiescing in the vociferous 
Bryan insistence that New York would fall in 
behind the Peerless on the first ballot. 


Bryan the Diplomat 

Until Friday preceding the convention Mr. 
Bryan persisted in his poliey of pacification. His 
most amusing play related to the Vice-Presidency. 
With the greatest solemnity he took aside each 
and every full-fledged, half-fledged, quarter-fledged, 
or wholly unfledged statesman who visited him at 
Lincoln and asked his opinion respecting a run- 
ning mate. He began with a Gray envoy, con- 
tinued with Towner, and ended fittingly with Hpr- 
wAN Ripper. To each and every one he finally 
said, in his most confidential and insinuating 
manner, without the change of a muscle of his 
unfurrowed countenance: 

“Don’t you think all difficulties might be solved 
by your nomination? No, no”—with a depreca- 
tory wave of the hand—“don’t reply hastily. 
Think it over. Think it over. From the stand- 
point of healing all differences in the party. ~All 
] have to say now ”—this in a low and meaning- 
ful tone—* is that your nomination would be en- 
tirely satisfactory to me. Now, good-by, and— 
think it over.’ The exact number to whom the 
Peerless confided this appealing information can 
only be approximated. The record shows by 
actual count only ninety-seven—that was Mr. 
Ripper’s number—but doubtless many were lost 
in the rarefied atmosphere of this high altitude. 


Bryan the Malevolent 

But the fires of success were seething in the 
Peerless’s breast, and the day came when restraint 
ceased to be endurable. Colonel James M. Gurrery 
applied the tinder when,.on his way to Denver, 
he incautiously gave out a little unoffending in- 
terview to the effect that, in his judgment, the 
party would have a better chance of winning with 
another candidate. Off went the lid upon the vol- 
cano, and there issued a volume of lava and ashes 
under which the former friendly Boss now lies 
stunned and buried until at least the day—if it 
should ever come—of the Democracy’s resurrec- 
tion. The Gurrry expression, supplementing the 
irritating Parker resolutions, proved too much 
for a lifelong deceiver now gorged with the sen- 
sations of absolute authority, and the true Bryan 
stood forth, revealed before the eyes of all man- 
kind, naked atid proud. Intelligent judgment has 





























































































































always borne lightly upon this man. He has been 
regarded by some as a visionary, by others as an 
oily fanatic of the preaching Dowtr type, by the 
largest number as a common demagogue without 
conviction, but not wholly devoid of principle, 
though canny and possibly harmful through his 
possession of an amazing gift of gab. Only the 
few who have had intimate relations with him were 
aware of the scrupulously hidden malevolence of 
disposition, the unforgiving spirit, the relentless 
vindictiveness, which have governed his every po- 
litical act in the interest of self to the utter ex- 
clusion of all other consideration. 


Bryan the Crocodile 

As an egotist, to-day Bryan ean give RooseveLt 
cards and spades. He is drunk with power and 
surcharged with malice against every human be- 
ing who has ever stood in the way of full gratifi- 
cation of his insatiable ambition. Doubtless he 
resented in some degree the thought of Judge 
PaRKER winning even the slightest approbation 
from his convention, but this was not the under- 
lying motive of his unseemly interference with 
the plan to pay proper tribute to the late honored 
President. Because CLEVELAND refused to sup- 
port him, Bryan declared over his signature that 
CLEVELAND secured his own nomination by a se- 
eret bargain with financiers; that he spent the 
largest campaign fund any party ever collected; 
that he filled his cabinet with corporation agents; 
that he appointed railroad lawyers to the Supreme 
Court; and that, having debauched his party, he 
stabbed it to death to prevent its return to the 
paths of virtue. Only four years ago he shouted 
from the platform in Urbana, Ohio: 

“The Democrats in 1892 played a confidence 
game on the people and put a bunco steerer at the 
head of the party.” 

Bryan hated CieveLANpD then, he hates him 
now; he loathed him living, he loathes him dead. 
He is, moreover, in the full flush of personal pow- 
er, insanely jealous of CLEVELAND’s fame. 

Every word spoken in praise of CLEVELAND as 
a man of character and conviction is gall and 
wormwood to Bryan. So it is easy to under- 
stand why he would permit no suitable tribute to 
be paid to the first of Democrats of his genera- 
tion, wh, he refused to recognize merit in any 
party leader other than himself, and why he bathed 
resolutions so inadequate as to be almost insulting 
with the tears of the crocodile. When the ballots 


shall have been counted in November, we shall be . 


able to determine how many men who honored 
and loved Grover CLeveLANp could find it in their 
hearts to vote for Witutam J. Bryan. 


The Pennsylvania Contest 

High-handed proceedings are not unusual in 
political conventions when a point must be won 
by numerical strength without regard to fairness, 
but it is safe to assert that nothing quite so 
“raw” as the unseating of the Gurrry delegates 
was ever known. To earry out Mr. Bryany’s or- 
ders to put Colonel Gurrry off the National Com- 
mittee it was necessary to throw out several 
Pennsylvania delegates, and a contest was trumped 
up. There was absolutely no basis for it. Every 
Gurrry delegate had credentials duly certified 
by the Secretary of State, and at no time was a 
particle of evidence of fraud or illegal voting 
at the primaries produced. The National Com- 
mittee promptly voted to seat the regulars, who 
were in their seats when the convention was ealled 
to order. They had already met in eauecus and 
selected members of the various committees. 

Each of these selections was made by the Penn- 
sylvania delegation exactly as it was made by every 
other delegation in the convention, and = every 
member of the Pennsylvania delegation who voted 
for the committee assignments had had his ereden- 
tials passed upon by the National Committee, an 
was entitled to his seat until the matter had been 
passed upon by the eredentials committee and ap- 
proved by the convention as a whole. 

The different. delegations were asked to send to 
the Chair their selections for the various com- 
mittees. The regular Pennsylvania delegation, 
acting through its chairman, sent up its list. The 
contestants, who had been turned down by the 
National Committee and who had absolutely no 
standing whatever in the convention, also sent 
up a list. 

Congressman James quickly moved that the 
whole matter be referred to the credentials com- 
mittee; the chairman refused to entertain any 
other motion or poll the delegates, and the 
reference was accordingly made. This deprived 
Pennsylvania of any representation upon any 
committee, and consequently of participation in 
the real work of the convention. Such a ruling 
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was never made before. The credentials com- 
mittee had been packed for Bryay, and decided 
in favor of the contestants. Attorney-General 
Srraus of Maryland, in presenting the minority 
report, presented the record showing that in one 
district the Gurrey delegate had received 2132 
votes, against 325 for his competitor; in another, 
1269 to 369, and so on. No evidence whatever 
had been submitted to the committee indicating 
fraud or illegal voting. Upon what conceivable 
theory, then, were these delegates unseated? 
Governor H[ssketn .of Oklahoma stated the 
grounds in these words: 

“Fellow Democrats fresh from the people who 
sent you here to render an account to God and 
your country, I appeal to you to listen to me pa- 
tiently for a few minutes. 

“T was elected by Democratic votes, gentle- 
men of the convention. I was surprised to 
learn that these gentlemen who claim their 
seats as delegates might just as appropriately 
have applied for seats at the Chicago con- 
vention several weeks ago. I submit that one of 
the rights of a State is to have its people control 
it, and not corporations. Now let’s see what 
Guerrey claims. Ilis statement should appear under 
the head of ‘Important if proved.’ I haven’t time 
to read all of this brief, but the first two pages 
of it show enough rottenness to preclude these 
men ever being admitted to a Democratic con- 
vention again. If you will read this book, you 
will see that these men ought to have been content 
to sit in the Republican convention representing 
the men who elected them. This little group of 
men did not come here for Democracy. They 
are not interested in Democracy. They have 
grown fat governing this country. They are here 
to protect themselves. The God-made man shall 
govern this Jand, and the man-made god _ shall 
take a back seat. No coward ever achieved vic- 
tory. Let the Democrats here say, ‘Go back to 
your Standard Oil tank.’” (Cheers, hisses, cheers, 
and more hisses.) The Governor paused a mo- 
ment and then hurled this back into the conven- 
tion: “IT have heard this hissing sound come out 
of pipe lines many a time.” 

A tremendous outburst of applause interrupted 
Governor Iaskenn’s speech, and when order was 
restored he was seen pointing his finger significant- 
ly at the erape-draped painting of the late Grover 
CLEVELAND, banging high on the wall opposite 
the speakers’ platform. “Some of you may not 
lave agreed with him,” thundered the Oklahoma 
Governor, “but there is not one of you here, I 
am sure, who could lookshim in the face and vote 
to seat Gurrey in this convention.” 

Upon this statement, the motion was put and 
carried by a vote of 615 to 387. It was a bitter 
dose for the decent Bryan men, but every one 
knew that he would never see the light of the 
Peerless countenance again if he disobeyed orders. 

The eause of this outrageous act of Bryan’s 
we have already indicated. He was a boss opposed 
to the “ehampeen of the peepul,” and therefore 
a bad boss. There were other bosses, such as 
Messrs. Murpiuy, Connors, and Sutrivan, but 
they were favorable to the aforesaid “ champeen,” 
and consequently were good bosses. We have 
presented the details of the transaction at length 
because a clearer illustration of Bryay’s lack of 
character, moral dishonesty, arrogance, and hy- 
pocrisy could not be desired. 


No Roman Catholic for W. J. B. 

Cuartes F. Mereuy held complete control of 
the New York delegation, and played kaleidoscopic 
polities from the beginning, only to be buneoed 
in the end by the wily old Doctor. Early rumors 
to the effect that an understanding existed be- 
tween the Tammany leader and the eandidate 
were promptly confirmed by events. McCarren 
was snuffed out in short order, and in return 
New York submitted a platform so rabid on labor 
matters that it might well have been written by 
Mr. Gomrers. Mr. Murpry’s domination was so 
nearly absolute that only Wituiam F. SHeenan 
refused to endorse this platform, Judge Parker 
being absent. Meanwhile the old Doctor’s repre- 
sentatives had given Mr. Mureny to understand 
that New York could name the walking mate, 
and Judge Gaynor had been secretly selected for 
the place. Not until nearly noon on Friday was 
Mr. Mureny informed that the judge was not 
acceptable, and Tammany was furious—but help- 
less. Somebody had told the old Doctor that Judge 
Gaynor early in life had joined a Roman Cath- 
olic order and subsequently had withdrawn. His 
nomination, . Bryan feared, would alienate the 
Roman Catholic vote; so on went the kibosh. 
Boss Rocer Suttivan suffered a disappointment 
no less keen than that experienced by Murpny, 
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but for a reason quite the reverse. Roger had 
determined to place Joun Mrrcuei on the ticket, 
and had received encouragement from Lincoln, 
but on the last day he, too, was informed that 
the old Doctor would not take his candidate. He 
had learned that MrrcueLtt was 2 Roman Catholic, 
and that settled it. SuLiivan was heart-broken, 
as he firmly believed that with MircueLt on the 
ticket he could carry Illinois. So the two friend- 
ly bosses went home no less disgruntled than 
Colonel Gurrey himself. Murpeuy passed through 
Lincoln on his way home, but would not go to 
Fairview, so the old Doctor and Mrs. Bryan 
bustled down to the station and smiled upon him, 
and hoped New York would be all right, ete. 
Fingy Connors said, oh yes! oh yes! but Mr. 
Mvureny didn’t say. 


A Congenial Walking Mate 

Mr. Kern has one advantage over Mr. Bryan. 
He began to be defeated away back in 1870, when 
the Boy Orator was only ten years old. He was 
then a candidate for the Legislature. In 1888 he 
was a candidate for reporter of the Supreme 
Court, and was beaten. In 1900 he ran for Gov- 
ernor, with Bryan heading the ticket for Presi- 
dent, and both were distanced. In 1904 he tried 
again, and again got licked. The old Doctor 
could hardly have found a spirit rendered more 
congenial by experience. 


The Western Man the American 

We have been deeply impressed during the past 
week by what we believe to be a vital truth. It 
iz this: Despite constant manifestation of seem- 
ing vagaries, the Western man is the true Amer- 
ican. No honest min1 ean fail to recognize the 
wholesomeness of the atmosphere which envelops 
these big, lean, bronzed, stalwart sons of Anak; 
none can question the full sincerity of purpose 
indicated by the hearty grasp of hand, the straight- 


forward gaze from the clear eyes; none can con- . 


template without regret the utter misconception 
of the spirit of this community which pervades 
the East. These men of the West are not fanatics; 
they are not even radicals at heart. True, many 
are led astray by the siren songs of false prophets, 
but from no evil intent and through no fault of 
their own. They hear no other voices. The self- 
secking demagogue is omnipresent and_ inde- 
fatigable. He is out and about, speaking here, 
there, and everywhere, winning popularity for 
himself and his specious whimsies, while the 
thoughtful student of affairs groans from his 
closet over “the ignorance of the masses.” The 
inevitable consequence is that which ever ensues 
from the constant dropping of water upon a stone. 
ITearing nothing to the contrary, is it in any 
way surprising that thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, of our countrymen have been induced to 
believe that practically all who live in Eastern 
cities are mere vultures seeking to feast upon 
the product of others? The reason why East- 
ern men of parts do not come West and allay 
impressions which really are false is sufficiently 
obvious. They are not narrow, as is so often 
charged; they are simply lazy and comfortably 
indifferent to any obligation that is not pressing 
and immediate. It does not suttice to rejoin that 
Western men of like calibre do not make them- 
selves known in the East. Nothing would please 
them better, but, unfortunately, bitter experience 
has taught them that they cannot get the kind 
of a hearing they eare for. They ean and do 
oceasionally go and speak in Cooper Union, but 
how many of the solid citizens whose attention 
they desire and deserve are ever there to listen ? 
No, it is not the West that is responsible for the 
prevailing misapprehension between the sections. 
It is the Kast. And it is up te the really broad- 
minded and patriotic men of: the seaboard, whom 
we hear constantly bewailing menacing” conditions, 
to bestir themselves and come West in the flesh 
and respond in kind to the hearty weleome which 
invariably awaits them. For ourselves, we say 
emphatically that we have no apprehension of 
any serious disaster overtaking the republic so 
leng as these strong-hearted, pure-minded men 
who have been treading on our toes for the past 
week continue to be as they are. They are good 
men. They are not given over to prejudice; they 
want to reason, and lack not candor in admitting 


themselves to be in the wrong when fairly con- 


vinced. And while they require information re- 
specting their fellow countrymen, their need is 
far less than that of the thousands of Easterners 
who assume the “ what’s-the-use” attitude and 
classify all Westerners as cranks. Again we say, 
The Western man is the true American. He 
has the fine spirit, whose outputs are energy, fair 
play, and kindliness. 
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13PARK no money,” I said to Roscoe. 
AK * Let everything on the Snark be 
+) of the best. And never mind 
decoration. Plain pine boards are 
A good enough finishing for me. But 
y. put the money into the construc- 
tion. Let the Snark be as stanch 
and strong as any boat afloat. 
Never mind what it costs to make 
her stanch and strong; you see that she is made 
stanch and strong, and I’ll go on writing and earning 
the money to pay for it.” 

And I did... as well as I could; for the Snark 
ate up money faster than I could earn it. In fact, 
every little while I had to borrow money with which 
to supplement my earnings. Now I borrowed one 
thousand dollars, now I borrowed two thousand 
dollars, and now I borrowed five thousand dollars. 
And all the time I went on working every day, and 
sinking the earnings in the venture. I worked Sun- 
days as well, and [ took no holidays. But it was 
worth it. Every time I thought of the Snark I knew 
she was worth it. 

For I knew, gentle reader, the stanchness of the 
Snark. She is forty-five feet long on the water line. 
Her garboard strake is three inches thick; her plank- 
ing, two and one half inehes thick; her deck plank- 
ing, two inches thick; and in al! her planking there 
are no butts. I know, for | ordered that planking 
especially from Puget Sound. Then the Snark has 
four water-tight compartments, which is to say that 
her length is broken by three water-tight bulkheads. 
; Thus, no matter how large a leak the Snark 
d may spring, only one compartment can fill with 
water. 

The other three compartments will keep her afloat, 
‘ anyway, and, besides, will enable us to mend the leak. 














There is another virtue in these bulkheads. The last 
compartment of all, in the very stern, contains six 
tanks that carry over one thousand gallons of gaso- 
line. Now gasoline is a very dangerous article to 
carry in bulk on a small craft far out on the wide 

ocean. But when the six tanks that do not leak 
are themselves contained in a compartment hermetic- 
ally sealed off from the rest of the boat, the danger 
will be seen to be very small indeed. 

The Snark is a sailboat. She was built primarily 
to sail. But incidentally, as an auxiliary, a seventy 
horse-power engine was installed. This is a good, 
strong engine. I ought to know. I paid for it to 
come out all the way from New York city. Then, on 
deck, above the engine, is a windlass. It is a magnifi- 
cent affair. It weighs several hundred pounds and 
takes up no end of deck room. You see, it is ridicu- 
| lous to hoist up anchor by hand power when there 
is a seventy horse-power engine on board. So we in- 
stalled the windlass, transmitting power to it from 
the engine by means of a gear and castings specially 
made in a San Francisco foundry. 

The Snark was made for comfort, and no expense 
was spared in this regard. There is the bathroom, 
for instance: small and compact, it is true, but con- 


' land. The bathroom is a beautiful dream of schemes 
and devices, pumps and levers and sea-valves. Why, 
in the course of its building, 1 used to lie awake 
nights thinking about that bathroom! And next to 
the bathroom come the lifeboat and the launch. They 
are carried on deck, and they take up what little 
space might have been left us for exercise. But then, 
they beat life insurance; and the prudent man, even 
if he have built as stanch and strong a craft as the 
Snark, will see to it that he has a good lifeboat as 
well. And ours is a good one. It is a dandy. It was 
stipulated to cost one hundred and fifty dollars, and 
when I came to pay the bill it turned out to be three 
hundred and ninety-five dollars. That shows how 
good a lifeboat it is. 

I could go on at great length relating the various 
virtues and excellences of the Snark, but I refrain. 
I have bragged enough as it is, and I have bragged 
to a purpose, as will be seen before my tale is 
brought to an end. It was planned that the Snark 
should sail on October 1, 1906. That she did not so 
sail was inconceivable and monstrous. There was no 
valid reason for not sailing except that she was not 
ready to sail, and there was no conceivable reason 
why she was not ready. She was promised on No- 
vember 1, on November 15, on December 1; and yet 
she was never ready. On December 1 Charmian and 
I left the sweet, clean Sonoma country and came down 
to live in the horrible, dirty city—but not for long, oh 
no! only for two weeks, for we would sail on Decem- 
ber 15. And I guess we ought to know, for Roscoe 
said so, and it was on his advice that we came to 
the horrible city to stop two weeks. Alas! the two 
weeks went by, four weeks went by, eight weeks 
went by, and we were farther away from sail- 
ing than ever. Explain it? Who?—me? TI can’t. 
It is the one thing in all my life that I have backed 
down on. There is no explaining it; if there were, 
I'd do it. I, who am an artisan of speech, a man 
of words, a master mason of the printed thought, 
confess my inability to explain why the Snark was 
not ready. As I have said, and as I must repeat, it 
Was, inconceivable and monstrous. 

The eight weeks became sixteen weeks, and then, 
one day, Roscoe cheered us up by saying: 





taining all the conveniences of any bathroom upon - 
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“If we don’t sail before April 1, you can use my 
head for a football.” 

Two weeks later he said: “ I’m getting my head in 
training for that match.” 

“ Never mind,” Charmian and I said to each other; 
“think of the wonderful boat it is going to be when 
completed.” . ; 

Whereat we would rehearse for our mutual en- 
couragement the manifold virtues and excellences of 
the Snark. Also, I would borrow more money, and I 
would get down closer to my desk and write harder, 
and I refused heroically to take a Sunday off and go 
out into the hills with my friends. I am building a 
boat, and by the eternal it was going to be a boat, and 
a boat spelled out all in capitals—B-O-A-T; and no 
matter what it cost I didn’t care, so long as it was a 
BOAT. 

And, oh, there is one other excellence of the Snark 
upon which I must brag, namely, her bow. No sea 
could ever come over it. It laughs at the sea, that 
bow does; it challenges the sea; it snorts defiance at 
the sea. And withal, it is a beautiful bow; the lines 
of it are dreamlike; I doubt if ever a boat was blessed 
with a more beautiful and at the same time a more 
capable bow. It was made to punch storms. To touch 
that bow is to feel one’s hand on the cosmic nose of 
things. . To look at it is to realize that expense cut 
no figure where it was concerned. And every time 
our sailing was delayed, or a new expense was tacked 
on, we thought of that wonderful bow, and were con- 
tent. : 

The Snark is a small boat. When I figured seven 
thousand dollars as her generous cost, I was both 
generous and correct. I have built barns and houses, 
and I know the peculiar trait. such things have of 
running past their estimated cost. This knowledge 
was mine, was already mine, when I estimated the 
probable cost of the building of the Snark at seven 
thousand dollars. Well,*she. cost thirty thousand. 
Now, don’t ask me, please. It is the truth. I signed 
the checks, and J raised the money. Of course, there 
is no explaining it. Inconceivable and monstrous is 
what it is, as you will agree, I know, ere my tale is 
done. 

Then there was the matter of delay. I dealt with 
forty-seven different kinds of union men and with 
one hundred and fifty different firms. And not one 
union man and not one firm of all. the union men 
and all the firms ever delivered anything at the time 


rash, and [T was stubborn. I bet, and I bet, and IT con- 
tinued to bet; and [ paid them all. Why, the women- 
kind of my friends grew so brave that those among 
them who had never bet before began to bet with me! 
And I paid them, too. 

“Never mind,” said Charmian to me; “ just think 
of that bow and of being hove to on the China 
Sea.” 

“You see,” I said to my friends, when I paid the 
latest bunch of wagers, “neither trouble nor cash 
is being spared in making the Snark the most sea- 
worthy craft that ever sailed out through the Golden 
Gate—that is what causes all the delay.” 

And the time continued to go by. One thing was 
becoming apparent, namely, that it was impossible to 
finish the Snark in San Francisco. She had been so 
long in the building that she was beginning to break 
down and wear out. In fact, she had reached the 
stage where she was breaking down faster than sli 
could be repaired. She had become a joke. Nobody 
took her seriously; least of all the men who worked 
on her. I said we would sail just as she was, and 
finish building her in Honolulu. Promptly she sprung 
a leak that had to be attended to before we could sail. 
I started her for the boat ways. Before she got to 
them she was caught between two huge barges and 


received a vigorous crushing. We got her on the 
ways, and, part way along, the ways spread and 


dropped her through stern first into the mud. 

It was a pretty tangle, a job for wreckers, not for 
boat-builders. There are two high tides every twenty- 
four hours, and at every high tide, night and day, 
for a week, there are two steam-tugs pulling and 


hauling on the Snark. There she was, stuck, fallen 
between the ways, and standing on her stern. Next, 


and while still in that predicament, we started to use 
the gears and castings made in the local foundry 
whereby power was conyeyed from the engine to the 
windlass. It was the first time we had ever tried to use 
that windlass. The castings had flaws; they shattered 
asunder, the gears ground together, and the windlass 
was out of commission. Following upon that, the 
seventy horse-power engine went out of commission. 
This engine came from New York; so did its bed- 
plate; there was a flaw in the bed-plate; there were 
a lot of flaws in the bed-plate; and the seventy 
horse-power engine broke away from its shattered 
foundations, reared up in the air, smashed all connec- 
tions and fastenings, and fell over on its side. And 

















The “Snark” fogging nine knots. A 


agreed upon, nor ever was on time for anything ex- 
cept pay day and bill colléection. Men pledged me 
their immortal souls that they would deliver a certain 
thing on a certain date; as a rule, after such pledg- 
ing, they rarely exceeded being three months late 
in delivery. And so it went, and Charmian and I con- 
soled each other by saying what a splendid boat the 
Snark was, so stanch and strong; also, we would get 
into the small boat and row around the Snark, and 
gloat over her unbelievably wonderful bow. 

Whenever I looked at the bow of the Snark or 
thought of her water-tight compartments, I was en- 
couraged. Nobody else, however, was encouraged. 
My friends began to make bets against the various 
sailing dates of the Snark. Mr. Wiget, who was 
left behind in charge of our Sonoma ranch, was the 
first to cash his bet. He collected on New-Year’s 
day, 1907. After that the bets came fast and furious. 
My friends surrounded me like a gang of harpies, 
waking bets against every sailing date I set. I was 
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view of the craft from the bowsprit 


the Snark continued to stick between the spread ways 
and the two tugs continued to haul vainly upon 
her. 

“ Never mind,” said Charmian; 
stanch, strong boat she is.” 

“ Yes,” said I, “and of that beautiful bow.” 

So we took heart, and went at it again. The ruined 
engine was lashed down on its rotten foundation; 
the smashed castings and cogs of the power trans- 
mission were taken down and stored away—all for 
the purpose of taking them to Honelulu, where re- 
pairs and new castings could be made. Somewhere 
in the dim past the Snark had received on the outside 
one coat of white paint. The intention of the color 
was still evident, however, when one got it in the 
right light. The Snark: had never received any paint 
on the inside. On the contrary, she was coated inches 
thick with the grease and tobacco juice of the multi- 
tudinous mechanics who had toiled upon her. Never 
mind, we said; the grease and filth could be planed 


“think of what a 











off, and later, when we fetched Honolulu, the Snark 
could be painted at the same time she was being 
rebuilt. 

By main strength and sweat we dragged the Snark 
off from the wrecked ways, and laid her alongside the 
Oakland City Wharf. The drays brought all the out- 
fit from home, the books and blankets and personal 
luggage. Along with this, everything else came on 
board in a torrent of confusion—wood and coal, water 
and water-tanks, vegetables, provisions, oil, the life- 
boat and the launch, all our friends, all the friends 
of our friends and those who claimed to be their 
friends, to say nothing of some of the friends of the 
friends of the friends of our crew. Also there were 
reporters, and photographers, and strangers, and 
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butts, the bathroom devices—they were the Snark. 
And then there was, greatest of all, that noble wind- 
punching bow. 

We sailed out through the Golden Gate, and set our 
course south toward that part of the Pacific where 
we could hope to pick up with the northeast trades. 
And right away things began to happen. I had caleu- 
lated that youth was the stuff for a voyage like that 
of the Snark, and I had taken three youths, the quar- 
termaster, the steward, and the cabin boy. My calcu- 
lation wads only two-thirds off; I had forgotten to 
calculate on seasick youth, and I had two of them, 
the steward and the cabin boy. They immediately 
took to their bunks, and that was the end of their 
usefulness for a week to come. It will be understood 

from the foregoing that 
we did not have the food 











nor the hot meals we 
might have had, nor were 
things kept clean and 
orderly down below. But 
it did not matter very 
much, anyway, for we 
quickly discovered that 
our box of oranges had 
at some time been 
frozen; that our box of 
apples was mushy and 
spoiling; that the crate 
of cabbages, spoiled be- 
fore it was ever delivered 
to us, had to go over- 
board instanter; that 
kerosene had been spilled 
on the carrots, and that 
the turnips were woody, 
and the beets rotten, 
while the kindling was 
dead wood that wouldn’t 
burn, and the coal, de- 
livered in rotten potato- 
sacks, had spilled all 
over the deck and was 
washing through the 
scuppers. 

But what did it mat- 
ter? Such things were 
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cranks, and finally, and over all, clouds of coal dust 
from the wharf. 

We were to sail Sunday at eleven, and Saturday 
afternoon had arrived. The crowd on the wharf and 
the coal dust were thicker than ever. In one pocket 
I carried a check-book, a fountain pen, a dater, a 
blotter; in another pocket I carried between one and 
two thousand dollars in paper money and gold. | 
was ready for the creditors, cash for the small ones 
and checks for the large ones, and was waiting only for 
Roseoe to arrive with the balance of the accounts of 
the hundred and fifteen firms who had delayed me so 
many months. And then— 

And then the inconceivable and monstrous happened 
once more. Before Roscoe could arrive there arrived 
another man. He was a United States marshal. He 
tacked a notice on the Snark’s brave mast so that all 
on the wharf could read that the Snark had been 
libelled for debt. The marshal left a little old man 
in charge of the Snark, and himself went away. I 
had no longer any control of the Snark, nor of her 
wonderful bow. The little old man was now her 
lord and master, and I learned that I was paying him 
three dollars a day for being lord and master. Also, 
| learned the name of the man who had libelled the 
Snark. It was Sellers; the debt was two hundred 
and thirty-two dollars; and the deed was no more 
than was to be expected from the possessor of such a 
name. Sellers! Ye Gods! Sellers! 

But who under the sun was Sellers? TI looked in 
my check-book and saw that two weeks before I had 
made him out a check for five hundred dollars. Other 
check-books showed me that during the many months 
of the building of the Snark I had paid him several 
thousand dollars. Then why, in the name of common 
deceney, hadn’t he tried to collect his miserable little 
balance instead of libelling the Snark? I thrust my 
hands into my pockets, and in one pocket encountered 
the check-book and the dater and the pen, and in the 
other pocket the gold money and the paper money. 
There was the wherewithal to settle his pitiful ac- 
count a few seore times over—why hadn’t he given 
me a chance? There was no explanation; it was 
merely the inconceivable and monstrous. 

To make the matter worse, the Snark had been 
libelled late Saturday afternoon, and though I sent 
lawyers and agents all over Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco, neither the United States judge, nor United 
States marshal, nor Mr. Sellers, nor Mr. Sellers’s 
attorney, nor anybody, could be found. They were all 
out of town for the week end. And so the Snark 
did not sail Stnday morning at eleven. The little 
old man was still in charge, and he said no. And 
Charmian and IT walked out on an opposite wharf and 
took consolation in the Snark’s wonderful bow, and 
thought of all the gales and typhoons it would proudly 
punch. 

“A bourgeois trick.” I said to Charmian, speaking 
of Mr. Sellers and his libel; “a petty trader’s panic. 
But never mind; our troubles will cease when once we 
are away from this and out on the wide ocean.” 

And in the end we sailed away, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, April 23, 1907. We started rather lame, I con- 
fess. We had to hoist anchor by hand, because the 
power transmission was a wreck. Also, what re- 
mained of our seventy horse-power engine was lashed 
down for ballast on the bottom of the Snark. But 
what of such things? They could be fixed in Hono- 
lulu, and in the mean time think of the magnificent 
rest of the boat! It is true the engine in the launch 
wouldn't run, and the lifeboat leaked like a sieve; 
but then they weren't the Snark; they were mere 
appurtenances. The things that counted were the 
water-tight) bulkheads, the solid planking without 


mere accessories. There 
was the boat—she was 
all right, wasn’t she? 
Oh yes! she was all 
right, all right. I strolled along the deck, and in one 
minute counted fourteen butts in the beautiful plank- 
ing ordered specially from Puget Sound in order that 
there should be no butts in it. Also, that the deck 
leaked, and it leaked badly. It drowned Roscoe out 
of his bunk and ruined the tools in the engine-room, 
to say nothing of the provisions it ruined in the 
galley. Also, the sides of the Snark leaked, and the 
bottom leaked, and we had to pump her every day to 
keep her afloat. The floor of the galley is a couple of 
feet above the inside bottom of the Snark; and yet I 
have stood on the floor of the galley, trying to snatch 
a cold bite, and been wet to the knees by the water 
churning around inside four hours after the last 
pumping. 

Then those magnificent water-tight compartments 
that cost so much time and money—well, they weren’t 
water-tight, after all. The water moved free as the 
air from one compartment to another; furthermore, a 
strong smell of gasoline from the after compartment 
leads me to suspect that some one or more of the half 
dozen tanks there stored have sprung a leak. The 
tanks leak, and they are not hermetically sealed in 
their compartment. Then there was the bathroom, 
with its pumps and levers and sea-valves—it went out 
of commission inside the first twenty hours. Powerful 
iron levers broke off short in one’s hand when one 
tried to pump with them. The bathroom was the 
swiftest wreck of any portion of the Snark. 

And the ironwork on the Snarl:, no matter what 
its source, proved to be mush. For instance, the bed- 
plate of the engine came from New York, and it was 
mush; so were the castings and gears for the windlass 
that came from San Francisco, And finally, there 
was the wrought iron used in the rigging, that car- 
ried away in all directions when the first strains were 
put upon it. Wrought iron, mind you, and it snapped 
like macaroni. _A goose neck on the gaff of the 
mainsail broke short off. We. replaced it with the 
goose neck from the gaff of the storm trysail, and the 
second goose neck broke. short .off inside fifteen min- 
utes of use, and, mind you, it had been taken from 
the gaff of the storm trysail, upon which we would 
have depended in time of storm. At the present mo- 
ment the Snark trails her mainsail like a broken wing, 
the goose neck being replaced by a rough lashing. 
We'll see if we can get honest iron in Honolulu. 

Man had betrayed us and sent us to sea in a sieve, 
but the Lord must have loved us, for we had calm 
weather in which to learn that we must pump every 
day in order to keep afloat, and that more trust could 
be placed in a wooden toothpick than in the most mas- 
sive piece of iron to be found aboard As the stanch- 
ness and the strength of the Snark went glimmering, 
Charmian and I pinned our faith more and more to 
the Snark’s wonderful bow. There was nothing else 
left to pin to. It was all inconceivable and monstrous, 
we knew; but that bow, at least, was rational. And 
then, one evening, we started to heave to. 

How shall T describe it? First of all, for the benefit 
of the tyro, let me explain that heaving to is that sea 
maneuvre which, by means of short and balanced 
canvas, compels a vessel to ride bow on to wind and 
sea. When the wind is too strong, or the sea is too 
high, a vessel of the size of the Snark can heave to 
with ease, whereupon there is no more work to do on 
deck. Nobody needs to steer. The lookout is super- 
fluous. All hands can go below and sleep or play 
whist. 

Well, it was blowing half of a very small summer 
gale when I told Roscoe we’d heave to. Night was 
coming on. I had been steering nearly all day, and 
all hands on deck (Roscoe and Bert and Charmian) 
were tired, while all hands below was seasick. It hap- 
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pened that we had already put two reefs in the big 
mainsail. The flying jib and the jib were taken in, 
and a reef put in the fore staysail. The mizzen was 
also taken in. About this time the flying jib boom 
buried itself in a sea and broke short off. I started to 
put the wheel down in order to heave to. The Snark 
at the moment was rolling in the trough. She con- 
tinued rolling in the trough. I put the spokes down 
harder and harder. She never budged from the trough. 
(The trough, gentle reader, is the most dangerous 
position of all in which to lay a vessel.) I put the 
wheel hard down, and still the Snark: rolled in the 
trough. Eight points was the nearest I could get 
her to the wind. I had Roscoe and Bert come in on 
the main sheet. The Snark rolled on in the trough, 
now putting her rail under on one side and now 
under on the other side. 

Again the inconceivable and monstrous was showing 
its grisly head. It was grotesque, impossible. I re- 
fused to believe it. Under double-reefed mainsail and 
single-reefed staysail the Snark refused to heave to. 
We flattened the mainsail down. It did not aiter the 
Snark’s course a tenth of a degree. We set a storm 
trysail on the mizzen, and took in the mainsail. No 
result. The Snark rolled on in the trough. That 
beautiful bow of hers refused to come up and face the 
wind. ; 

Next we took in the reefed staysail. Thus, the only 
bit of canvas left on her was the storm trysail on the 
mizzen. If anything would bring her bow up to the 
wind that would. Maybe you won’t believe me when 
T say it failed, but I do say it failed. And I say it 
failed because I saw it fail, and not because I believe 
it failed. I don’t believe it did fail. It is unbeliev- 
able, and I am not telling you what I believe; I am 
telling you what I saw. ~ 

Now, gentle reader, what would you do if you were 
on a small boat, rolling in the trough of the sea, a 
trysail on that small boat’s stern that was unable to 
swing the bow up into the wind? Get out the sea 
anchor. It’s just what we did. We had a patent one, 
made to order, and warranted not to dive. Imagine 
a hoop of steel that serves to keep open the mouth of a 
large conical canvas bag, and you have a sea anchor. 
Well, we made a line fast to the sea anchor and to the 
bow of the Snark, and then dropped the sea anchor 
overboard. It promptly dived. We had a tripping line 
on it, so we tripped the sea anchor and hauled it in. 
We attached a big timber as a float and dropped the 
sea anchor over again. This time it floated. The line 
to the bow grew taut. The trysail on the mizzen 
tended to swing the bow into the wind, but, in spite 
of this tendency, the Snark calmly took that sea 
anchor in her teeth and went on ahead, dragging it 
after her, still in the trough of the sea. And there 
you are. We even took in the trysail, hoisted the full 
mizzen in its place, and hauled the full mizzen down 
flat, and the Snark wallowed in the trough and 
dragged the sea anchor behind her. Don’t believe me. 
I don’t believe it myself. I am merely telling you 
what I saw. 

Now I leave it to you. Who ever heard of a sailing 
boat that wouldn’t heave to?—that wouldn’t heave to 
with a sea anchor to help it? Out of my brief ex- 
perience with boats I know I never did. And I stood 
on deck and looked on the naked face of the incon- 
ceivable and monstrous—the Snark that wouldn’t heave 
to. A stormy night with broken moonlight had come 
on. There was a splash of wet in the air, and up to 
windward there was a promise of rain squalls; and 
then there was the trough of the sea, cold and cruel 
in the moonlight, in which the Snark complacently 
rolled. And then we took in the sea anchor and the 
mizzen, hoisted the reefed staysail, ran the Snark be- 
fore it, and went below—not to the hot meal that 
should have awaited us. but to skate across the slush 
and slime on the cabin floor, where steward and cabin 
boy lay like dead men in their bunks, and to lie down 
in our own bunks with our clothes on, ready for a 
eall, and to listen to the bilge water spouting knee 
high on the galley floor. 

In the Bohemian Club of San Francisco there are 
some crack sailors. I know, because I heard them 
pass judgment on the Snark during the process of her 
building. They found only one vital thing the matter 
with her, and on this they were all agreed, namely, 
that she could not run. She was all right in every 
particular, they said, except that I’d never be able 
to run her before it in a stiff wind and sea. “ Her 
lines,” they explained, enigmatically—* it is the fault 
of her lines. She simply cannot be made to run, that is 
all.” Well, I wish I’d only had those crack sailors of 
the Bohemian Club on board the Snark the other night 
for them to see for themselves their one, vital, unani- 
mous judgment absolutely reversed.. Run? It is the 
one thing the Snark does do to perfection. Run? She 
ran with a sea anchor fast for’ard and a full mizzen 
flattened down aft. Run? At the present moment, 
as I write this, we are bowling along before it, at a 
six-knot clip, in the northeast trades. Quite a tidy bit 
of sea is running. ‘There is nobody at the wheel, the 
wheel is not even lashed and is set over a half-spoke 
weather helm. To be precise, the wind is northeast, 
the Snark’s mizzen is furled, her mainsail is over to 
starboard, her head sheets are hauled flat, and the 
Snark’s course is south-southwest And yet there are 
men who have sailed the seas for forty years, and who 
hold that no boat can run before it without being 
steered. They'll call me a liar when they read this; 
it’s what they called Captain Slocum when he said the 
same of his Spray. 

As regards the future of the Snark I’m all at sea. 
T don’t know. If I had the money or the credit I'd 
build another Snark that would heave to. But I am 
at the end of my resources. I’ve got to put up with 
the present Snark, or quit... and I can’t quit. So 
T guess I’ll have to try to get along with heaving the 
Snark to stern first. I am waiting for the next gale 
to see how it will work. I think it can be done. It 
all depends on how her stern takes the seas. And who 
knows but that some wild morning on the China Sea, 
some gray-beard skipper will stare, rub his incredulous 
eyes, and stare again at the spectacle of a weird 
small craft, very much like the Snark, hove to stern 
first and riding out the gale? 
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Quebec, with its frowning Citadel—looking 
up the St. Lawrence from Laval University 





The City’s picturesque Roof-tops— 
the View is over the Upper Town 
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The Monument marking the Spot where 
Wolfe felf on the Plains of Abraham 



































One of the Town’s quaint Backwaters— The Prince and Princess of Wales visiting Quebec 
Sous le Cap Street, in the Lower Town during the Celebration of the City’s founding 


Quebec’s Three Hundredth Birthday 


THE TERCENTENARY OF THE FOUNDING OF QUEBEC COMMEMORATED BY THE CANADIANS BETWEEN JULY 20 AND AUGUST 5 
WITH AN ELABORATE CELEBRATION. THE OCCASION IS MADE NOTABLE BY A VISIT FROM THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES 
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The Best Known Woman in England 

















Mrs. George Keppel, King 


HE Hon. Mrs. George Keppel is one of 
the foremost among those ladies of rank 
who, through their beauty and personal 
attractions, prove often more powerful 
than parliaments and cabinet ministers. 
The daughter of Sir William Edmonstone, 
a Scotch baronet, Mrs. Keppel has attained her present 
prestige through the admiration King Edward has 
bestowed on her. She is addressed in the following 
open letter in a recent issue of The (London) Tatler: 

“You were brought to London to do a few weeks 
of the season, were voted a pretty girl, went to balls 
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Edward’s closest Friend 


and parties, and finally in June, 1891, married Mr. 
George Keppel, a brother of Lord Albemarle. As the 
wife of a well known younger son you had a good 
time and went about a great deal, but you by no 
means reached your zenith until the Diamond Jubilee 
year, 1897. Signal notice was taken of you at the 
famous faney-dress ball at Devonshire House, and 
from that time onwards you scored success after 
success until you reached the hoped-for Elysium. 
You have many friends and countless admirers, and, 
perhaps, a few enemies—but what can you expect? 
Brilliant, beautiful, and magnetic, you would either 


attract strongly or not, but you will never meet with 
indifference. 

“Certainly you were born under a good star, and 
all the best fairies must have been present at your 
christening. ‘Divinely tall and most divinely fair’ 
sounds a hackneyed saying, but it describes your ap- 
pearance to perfection. You have a clear, fair skin, 
deep dark blue eyes, and soft, silky brown hair, 
which with its gleams of gold is one of your greatest 
attractions. 

“Then you are tall, slim, and supple, and prove 
the truth of some expert’s opinion who said that a 
woman should be straight as a dart, supple as «a 
snake, and proud as a tiger-lily. But beauty is not 
the only secret of social success. You have brains 
as well as looks, are witty and well read, talk clever- 
ly, and are one-of the best raconteuses in smart so- 
ciety. Then you own the happy knack of always 
appearing in high spirits and great good humor per- 
haps you agree with Byron that the greatest charm 
in woman is animation. Also your moods are pret- 
tily varied and change from a grave gentleness to 
sparkling vivacity, and you have the useful gift of a 
civil manner, which, by the way, seems to be care- 
fully cultivated by those of us who live in a courtly 
atmosphere. 

“You are, of course, one of the best dressed women 
in society, and have for years employed the most 
noted faiseurs in London and Paris. Pale soft colors 
seem to be your favorites; oddly enough you never 
look well in black, which is strange with such a 
perfect complexion. Needless to say your jewels are 
of extreme beauty and value. Among these is a dia- 
mond necklace with diamond tassels that once belonged 
to a queen of France, and a pendant formed of. one big 
square emerald from which hangs a pear-shaped dia- 
mond said to be the second largest in the world. 
And your house in Portman Square is_ perfectly 
fitted and furnished, and contains fine French furni- 
ture, much rare china and bric-A-brac, and some price- 
less pictures by Hoppner and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
In a word, you are well supplied with this world’s 
goods and afford that welcome sight, a fair woman 
in beautiful surroundings. 

“And you derive other benefits from your position; 
you travel, see the world, and stay at some of the 
smartest houses, and you have hosts of friends in high 
places. And you are to the fore at smart card parties, 
and are safe to make one of the quartet at the royal 
bridge table. Also you accept some hospitality from 
our home-grown millionaires, and have made many 
yachting trips-with a select party on board Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s yacht Erin, and Sir Ernest Cassel is often 
your host in London, at Newmarket, and on the 
Continent. The word Newmarket reminds one that 
you belong to the racing set, and that a certain horse 
was once called Ecila, your own name spelt backwards. 

“Then besides every-day trips to Paris and the 
Riviera, you have gone half over Europe, and when 
your husband was down with typhoid you went to 
America, where you were much féted, and stayed 
with friends in New York and at country houses on 
the Hudson, where many of your bon mots and witti- 
cisms are still remembered. When there, as it hap- 
pened, you had a unique experience, and gained an 
insight into hospital life as practised in America. 

* These last remarks remind me, dear madam, that 
it is now time to say a word on your domestic life 
and good and gracious qualities. You are the mother 
of two charming young daughters, Miss Violet and 
Miss Konia Keppel. The elder of the two is a tall 
girl of fourteen who inherits much of your beauty, 
and the younger, a child of seven, is described by 
her world as ‘a perfect darling.’ Miss Violet has 
acted as a society bridesmaid, and both sisters dance 
with a will at some of the smartest children’s parties 
in London. Now these young folk seem never so happy 
as when in their mother’s company, which, consider- 
ing your never-failing vivacity and extraordinary sense 
of humor is not to be wondered at. 

“Then in spite of many social successes your na- 
ture seems entirely unspoilt; your manners are simple, 
vou keep in touch with your family, remember old 
friends, and do many kind and generous actions.” 





A Boys’ Night and Day Race from New York to Chicago 
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As fast as the lithe, sturdy legs of boys can carry it, 
a message, enclosed in a silver case, is being carried 
half way across the United States. The message is 
from Mayor McClellan, of New York, to Mayor Busse, 
of Chicago, and the bearers are fifteen hundred boys, 
all under eighteen years of age, belonging to the 


Y. M. C. A. organizations of the cities and towns 
along the route. The relay stations for this run of 
more than 1000 miles are placed about half a mile 
apart. The map above shows the route and the dis- 
tances of the'main points from the starting point. The 
relay race started from the City Hall, New York, on 
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July 15, and the message will be carried night and 
day, without a moment’s pause, until it can be placed 
in Mayor Busse’s hand. 

The speed which the boy runners are expected to 
maintain is 2 minutes 38 seconds for each half mile of 
the journey. . 
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JEMARKABLE progress was made toward 
aii the conquest of the air during the first 
} week in July, and both in America and 
Europe records have been achieved: alike 
with the dirigible balloon and with the 
SYA aeroplane. 

The most amazing feat performed was that of 
the new rigid-frame dirigible balloon of Count Zep- 
pelin, a noted pioneer of aeronautics, which sailed 400 
miles over and about Switzerland on July 1, traversing 
the greater portion of the country, visiting Lucerne, 
Zurich, and other towns, and remaining aloft twelve 
hours without descending, attaining an average speed 
throughout of thirty-four miles an hour. As much 
as fifty-five miles was made with a favoring wind. 

A despatch from Berlin announces that a company 
with a preliminary capital of $125,000 is being formed 
to establish a line of passenger air-ships between Ber- 
lin, London, Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Copen- 
hagen, and Stockholm. The Krupps and a number of 
bankers are interested in the company. The project 
is said to be due to the success of Count Zeppelin’s 
air-ship. Count Henri de Ja Vaulx, the French aviator, 
keenly deplores that Germany has outstripped France 
in the matter of military steerable air-ships. He says 
that Count Zeppelin has outdistanced everything, and 
holds a still more marvellous surprise in store, which 
will be still more humiliating to French pride. Some 
German newspapers, with more or less overt reference 
to British naval preponderance, emphasize Germany’s 
necessity for owning a supreme aerial fleet. 

Count Zeppelin’s monster machine left its floating 
home on Lake Constance at 8.30 o'clock in the morning, 
rose about 1000 feet into the air, and sailed over the 
city of Constance. Telephone communication among the 
Swiss cities soon spread the report that she was nearing 
Zurich She hovered over this town for several min- 
utes and disappeared in the direction of Lucerne, where 
she came into view at about one o’clock, being greeted 
with loud cheers by thousands of tourists. With the 
greatest precision Count Zeppelin guided his air-ship 
through a long series of evolutions, visited every bay 
along the lake, and headed his ship homeward, cross- 
ing the Albis range of mountains and passing between 
mountain chains in the face of blizzards and furious 
cross-currents of wind. A train travelling between 
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war-vessels. The pledge given by one of Count 
Zeppelin’s assistants to reach the North Pole from 
Stockholm is accepted as feasible, the radius of action 
of the new balloon being limited only by the amount of 
petrol ‘available, and its lifting capacity, which at 
present does not exceed two tons. 

It is a matter of a few weeks only since Henry Far- 
man startled the world by flying a distance of one kilo- 
meter in a heavier-than-air machine, and thereby gave 
the first demonstration of the practicability of the 
aeroplane; yet on July 6 he remained in the air for 
20 minutes and 19 seconds over Issy, near Paris, 





covered a distance of 11 miles before descending, and 
won a prize of $2000. 

At Hammondsport, New York, on Independence Day, 
the Aerial Experiment Association’s aeroplane * June 
Bug,” with Glenn H. Curtiss, who had designed it, act- 
ing as pilot, covered a course of 2000 yards in 1 
minute and 42, seconds, corresponding to a speed of 
39 miles an hour, and thereby won a prize of $2500. 

After the entire afternoon had been spent in waiting 
for a thunder shower to subside, there came a calm 
interval at sundown. The 30 horse-power eight-cylin- 
der motor was started shortly betore six in the evenmg 




















Count Zeppelin’s Dirigible Air-ship, which recently made a Flight 
of 900 Miles under complete Control; remaining up for 12 Hours 

















Copynght, 1908, by Edwin Levick 


The Aeroplane “ June Bug,” with her Designer Glenn H. Curtiss, 
making its Prize-winning Flight at Hammondsport, New York 


Zurich and Constance was easily overhauled and left 
behind. 

The greatest altitude attained was 2500 feet. The 
balloon was 413 feet by 38, weighed about 18,000 
pounds, and carried a crew of fourteen. Its frame- 
work was of aluminum, and enclosed 16 compartments, 
containing in all some 13,000 cubic yards of hydrogen 
gas. The covering was tightly woven hempen cloth. 
It was equipped for propulsion with four screws, two 
on each side, energized by two gasoline motors, each 
weighing 800 pounds, and developing 85 horse-power. 
By the aid of rudders the air-ship was made to rise or 
fall without loss of gas or ballast. 

‘Count Zeppelin, who has spent almost his entire 
fortune upon his experiments, is seventy years of age. 
He is one of the most tireless and persistent students 
of the problem of acrial navigation. In March, 1906, 
he built a machine of the same character as the pres- 
ent one, but unfortunately it was damaged by a storm. 
In November of last year he broke all previous fecords 
by remaining aloft in an aluminium air-ship for seven 
hours, during which time he travelled a distance of 
220 miles. The air-ship then used by him was of rigid 
aluminum, 450 feet long, and driven by two 85 
horse-power Daimler motors. Enclosed in the alumi- 
num shell were sixteen globular isolated gas-bags. The 
ship carried ten persons and contained 10,000 cubic 
yards of gas. 

The successful direction of the new air-ship is be- 
lieved to be due to an improved side steering-gear in- 
vented by Count Zeppelin. 

On July 3 the first royal ascent in a dirigible balloon 
was made at Lake Constance by the King and Queen 
of Wurtemberg, who encircled the royal grounds in 
Count Zeppelin’s machine. 

A telegram of congratulation ‘‘on the beginning of 
a new national era” was received by the inventor 
from the German Emperor, and is taken very seriously 
in England, which now faces the probability of hav- 
ing to vie with Germany in the construction of aerial 


with the roar of a gatling gun, and the machine rose 
from the track to a height of 236 feet and approached 
the starting line. A distance of 900 yards was covered 
in 56 seconds, but the “June Bug” landed short of 
the goal, and was compelled to return to the starting 
point. At seven the second attempt was made. This 
time the aeroplane ran for a distance of 100 feet along 
the track, rose to a height of 20 feet, and glided toward 
the goal upon a perfectly even keel, Curtiss sitting up- 
right and riding the machine as easily as a motorcycle. 
The goal was reached and passed with a liberal margin 
to spare. 

On July 4 nine balloons started from Chicago to 
compete for distance and time prizes in an interna- 
tional race. After sailing for twenty-four hours in 
variable winds the “ Fielding-San Antonio” balloon 
won both prizes, landing in West Shefford, Quebec, a 
distance of 825 miles away. Many exciting adventures 
were recorded in the crossing of Lake Michigan. The 
occupants of the “ Ville de Dieppe,” the French balloon, 
which came to earth after going 70 miles, were three 
hours in the water. The gas failed when the balloon 
was 25 miles out from land, and the basket settled 
into the lake and began to fill with water at a rapid 
rate. Just when all hope had been abandoned a 
current carried the balloon 70C0 feet into the air and 
finally landed it at Benton Harbor. The occupants 
of the “Illinois” were enveloped in the silken bag 
and rescued when on the point of suffocation. 

















The ‘ Fielding-San Antonio” starting from Chicago in the International Balloon Race. 


This 


Balloon won the Contest, flying into Quebec, a Distance of 828 Miles, in Twenty-four Hours 
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CPLA] HE PIG was cold and wet and 
Vesey desperately, diabolically hungry. 
ma And he had only himself to blame. 


®% For The Pig was a panhandler in- 


WEA 
Wie 


2 









bunk in the lodging-house to make 
way for a day sleeper, he had shuffled up into a decent 
neighborhood and made a spectacular bluff at gnaw- 
ing upon a bone he picked from a garbage can. It had 
worked beautifully upon a couple of soft-hearted citi- 
vens, who had impulsively but gingerly staked him to 
nearly a dollar. Then The Pig had gone into luxurious 
retirement in “ The Workingman’s Friend,” which had 
ceased to be a friend when the last nickel had gone 
for whiskey. It wasn’t a lodging-house, they informed 
him forcefully. F 

Thus rudely awakened from his Nirvana, weak and 
trembling, he dragged himself along aimlessly in the 


storm. And so in his misery he welcomed the approach 
of Big Reds. Once The Pig had staked him to lodging 
money. Maybe he would make good now, if only 


with a drink for a bracer. 

Big Reds had responded promptly. 
the beds or he could buy the booze. 
enough for both. 
cision. 
solution. 

“Come on to the new mission,” he pleaded; ‘‘ maybe 


He could buy 
He was not strong 
The Pig pondered in cruel inde- 
But his fertile mind was net long without a 





“All right,” he decided finally...‘ but don’t do no buttin’ in 


we kin graft bed tickets and save the coin fer the 
drinks.” Big Reds was agreeable. 

They made their way up Park Row, hugging the 
partial shelter of the * L.” road. The Pig led the way, 
railing incessantly at the cruelty of the dilemma. 
Big Reds limped along silently, deep in thought. 
There was an obvious if indefinable difference between 
them. The Bowery imprint did not seem quite so 
deeply seared into Big Reds. 

When they reached the little mission, he laid a de- 
taining hand on The Pig’s shoulder, then walked 
cautiously to the door, raised himself on tiptoe, and 
peered over the white-painted portion of the glass. 

“What's up?” expostulated The Pig. “Cut it out; 
I'm cold. Let’s get in.” 

Big Reds turned suddenly and grabbed him by the 
arm. 

“ Blow!” he said, dragging him away. 

* Blow?” demanded The Pig in amazement. 
What fer? You give yer word. I 


* Blow 


nothin’. need a 


drink.” ‘ : 
“TIL buy it and a bed too; I got a little coin 
planted. Hurry!” 


* An’ you been 


“What?” snorted The Pig, angrily. 
An’ after 


holdin’ out? You're a fine pal, ain’t you? 
what J done fer you!” 

Big Reds sneered. 

“Come on damn quick!” he said, “or you get noth- 
in’. I paid you back an’ I stuck to ye to-night. An’ I 
ain't a reg’lar pal, an’ don’t want to be, see! You 
panhandlers blow all yer graft on booze. An’ if I get 
a little coin on odd jobs, I got a right to it, ain’t I? 
Anyway, I got it, an’ you get nix, unless you come 
along.” 

He started suddenly up the street, and The Pig’s 
indignation suffered sudden collapse. 

“Wait!” he whined, meekly. “ I’m wid ye!” 

He shuffled along and overtook ‘Reds, and _ they 
made their way in silence back to “ The Workingman’s 
Friend.” where they sought a quiet corner with their 
huge “tubs? of beer. Then The Pig’s nerve revived. 

“ Why,” he asked, “did ye get cold feet on goin’ in 
the joint? You was fer it till you piped off some- 
thin’.” 

“T seen somethin’ what scared me,” said Reds, medi- 
tatively. ‘It’s a long chance to pull games on these 
mission people. I went against it once.” 

“Put me wise,” said The Pig, “so I won’t try to 
work the same.” 

Reds pondered deeply for a moment. 

“Ail right,’ he decided finally, “I will. 
do no buttin’ in. 


” 


But don’t 





Hagan’s Mother 


By John S. Lopez 


DRAWINGS BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


“Tt’s just five year ago this winter comin’, an’ I was 
up against it hard-—worse’n now. It’s one o’ them 
drizzly, freezy evenin’s what bites yer bones, an’ | 
ain’t got a sou-markee, an’ no place to bunk. I wasn’t 
wise them days, an’ I’d been pikin’ around all day in 
the slush wid nothin’ to eat but what I copped: off a 
free lunch layout. “Bout dark, a smart guy what 
laughed when I braced fer grub money bought me a 
drink; he’s so pleased with himself fer bein’ wise. It 
warmed me up fer a while, but it wore off fast, an’ I’m 
feelin’ worse’n ever. You know the way I mean. 

“Well, I’m standin’ in front of Dermott’s barrel 
house on the Bowery, figurin’ if it’s safe to go in 
and stall till I kin get warm, when the door shoots 
open an’ out come a bum on the jump. There was a 
foot follerin’ him part way, an’ then the bouncer—the 
big one what done a year fer kickin’ a tramp to death 
—sticks his head out an’ says, ‘ Dis ain’t no lodgin’ 
house fer bums what can’t buy.’ 

“So I beats it after the bum. Then I see he’s a 
panhandler I knowed. 

“* Hello, Reds!’ says he. ‘ Kin you buy?’ 

“* Broke,’ says I, ‘an’ I’m freezin’.’ 

“<«That so?’ says he. ‘Why don’t ye camp down at 
the mission and gather up some heat? They don’t 
close till eleven bells. I got a dime an’ I’m goin’ to 
buy a bunk.’ 

“Then he blows. 
into the mission. 

“A couple of gentle-faced old geezers was runnin’ 
the show an’ takin’ turns prayin’ an’ singin’ an’ 
poundin’ on the organ; 
but it’s good an’ warm, 
so I kin stand it. I sits 
down on one o’ the last 
benches near a big stove, 
an’ stretches out com- 
fortable like most o’ the 
rest o’ the bunch. First 
thing ye know I’m off 
dreamin’ I’m happy, like 
I’d been smokin’ hop: 

“IT was woke up to the 


I’m lonesome. That’s how I gets 


real thing by a_honk- 
honk machine outside. 
Right away the door 


opens an’ in comes a 
young dame wid a young 
feller. I’m feelin’ rotten 
an’ sore on the rich. 

“*What’s them,’ ‘I 
says to the feller next 
me; he’s a reg’lar; ‘ rub- 
bernecks, down to see the 
animals?’ 

** Nix,’ says he; * she’s 
the real goods. Gives up 
real coin. It Il be some- 
thin’ doin’. in beds.’ 

“That kind o’ looks 
good, an’ I piped off the reg’lars up front, who gets 
more busy singin’ an’ lookin’ sad. It’s a cinch the 
dame’s no stranger, ’cause the managers of the joint 
chops the song an’ blows down an’ pushes out the glad 
hand. Then they Jead her an’ the feller up to the 
platform an’ sticks ‘em in chairs. Then come a pow- 
wow, after which she passes over a bank roll. Then 
they start another hymn. 

“While it’s bein’ pulled, I get a chance to size up 
the couple. ‘Specially the dame. She’s worth it, all 
right; young and pretty widout bein’ what you’d call 
a peach—not fixed up tlashy—you know the kind. An’ 
good lookin’; one of them what kin blow through Park 
Row alone at midnight an’ be safe. 

“T wouldn’t of noticed the feller, only she speaks to 
him once in a while, an’ then I see he’s a good-lookin’ 
young chap. He’s got a kind face; only he ain’t easy- 
lookin’, nohow. I sized it up, she’s there on account 
0’ bein’ stuck on the mission, an’ he’s there ’count 0’ 
bein’ stuck on her. Ye kin tell by the way his eyes 
follers her. 


fey 9? 


“When _ the song's 
done, one o’ the man- 
agers says that the 
visitor, who is a true 


frien’ o’ the unfortunate, 
has give money to buy 
beds for all what wishes 
to apply. He stops the 
rush by yellin’ fer order, 
an’ says this ’ll be after 
the meetin’ an’ that no 
coin will be give, only 
tickets fer lodgin’ an’ 
breakfas’. The young 
feller pulls a wise sneery 
smile durin’ the riot, but 
she looks at him sorrow- 
ful, an’ ye ought to of 
seen him close up. 

“Then one o’ the old 
guys make a talk about 
the evils of everything 
we can’t help, after 
which he turns to the 
dame an’ says won’t she 
speak a few words. The 
young feller shakes his 
head, no, several times, 
but she only smiles an’ 
gets up anyhow. 

“She starts out nerv- 





“She starts out to tell 
how sorry she is fer us” 
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ous to tell how sorry 
she is fer us an’ that we 
oughter brace up an’ be 
men. She don’t do it in 
a nasty way, but like we 
was kids. Then she says 
no one ever gets so low 


an’ drifts away from 
home an’ frien’s_ but 
what they’s some one 


anxious to welcome ’em 
back. She says it might 
be brothers an’ sisters or 
relatives, but mostly it’s 
mothers what _ suffers 
when their boys go ’way 
an’ disappears. 

“She goes on an’ tells 
a case what a very, very 
dear frien’ tole her of. 
It was a poor old woman 
named Hagan out in 
Kansas City, what was 
all alone in the world an’ 
grievin’ her heart out fer 
her boy what run away. 
She slings in a lot 0’ 
facts about the old 
woman an’ the boy what 
was enough to make a 
bartender cry, an’ then 
says how the old mother 
asks every one to watch 
fer her boy an’ send him home. She asks if we won't 
keep our lamps open an’ pass him the word if we meets 
him. Then she tells exactly what he looks like. Says 
she, half-eryin’: 

“+ ’d be very happy if I could find that red-headed 
Jimmy Hagan an’ send him home to his mother.’ 

“Tm feelin’ kind o’ mushy myself, so it’s a minute 
before the bia idea strikes me. I’m red-headed an’ 
lame, an’ I just fill the bill. Why not? She never 
seen him. I'll sure get a big stake, an’ besides it ’Il 
make her happy. It’s a dirty trick, an’ I wouldn’t of 
done it, only I’m feelin’ down an’ out an’ don’t give a 
damn what happens. Ill take a chance. Before I had 
time to come to, I’m on my feet. 

“*T'm Jimmy Hagan!’ I yells, nervous enough wid- 
out havin’ to let on. 

“* What’s that?’ shouts the young swell, jumpin’ up 
an’ lookin’ sore. ‘ What’s that? 

“T says. it again, firmer, though I ain’t feelin’ so 
firm. i 

“Wid that, down chases the two managers wid 
tears of joy in their Jamps, an’ drags me up to the 
platform. A most awful bunch of talkin’ breaks. loose. 





Cold and wet and 
diabolically hungry 


‘The girl is cryin’ an’ laughin’ at once, an’ she puts 


her hands on my shoulders an’ keeps sayin’ how glad 
she is. I begin to feel sneaky, an’ when I get one look 
at the young feller’s face it gives me a jar. I see he’s 
not for it at all. I figure he’s jealous. Anyways, it’s 
too late to back out. 

“T hear one of the old fellers close the meetin’ an’ 
say that a miracle has just been pulled before their 
eyes, an’ that his pal will pass out bed tickets at the 
door. Then while I’m still tryin’ to get together, 
groggy kinder—I finds I’m all alone wid them. I 
must have been buzzin’ of some second-hand facts 
about meself, for she says, full of joy: 

“*Oh, it must be so. An’ your poor old mother,’ 
she says, * would you remember her?’ 

““She’d passed a remark about how long Hagan had 
been away an’ I thought I’d heard straight. 

“* Sure,’ says I, wid tears in me voice; ‘it’s been 
eleven years since [ seen her, but I’d know her dear 
old 1ed head anywheres.’ 

“Her mouth drops open, surprised like. 

“* It’s only been seven years an’ her hair’s white,’ 
she gasps. : 

“T think I hear a sick grunt from the feller, an’ | 
looks quick. He looks sour at me ’n’ shakes his head. 
Then he smooths his face before he turns an’ says 
sweet to her: 

““* You misunderstood, Alice; eleven is right. Her 
daughter Minnie died seven years ago and you got it 
twisted. And it is.worriment of mind has turned her 
hair white since. Of course it was red when he left 
home.’ 

“Then I know somethin’s wrong fer sure. Nobody 
ain’t makin’ so many lucky stabs. But I can’t figure 
it, an’ the feller’s face don’t put me wise none. Hopin’ 
to stall time, I starts grievin’ about my sister Minnie, 
an’ the girl an’ the old fellers try to cheer me up. 
Anyways, they says, it’s a case of a miracle every 
way you look at it. 

“Tm dead leery of the whole game by now, so L 
says I guess I’ll be goin’ an’ start to beat my way 
back to mother in K. C. in the mornin’. 

“*No, no,’ says the girl; ‘ we’ll send you home first 
class.’ ° 

“T start to argue, but the feller butts in. 

“<That’s right,’ he says; ‘ you’ll stay right with me 
*til I arrange everything.’ 

“His voice sounds sweet enough, but there’s some- 
thin’ in the way he says it gives me a hunch I’d 
better shut up an’ take chances on makin’ a get-away 
later. Then they take me in their choo-choo wagon 
an’ run quick up-town to a swell house what the girl 
lives at. 

“She says good-by, an’ he takes her up the steps an’ 
stands talkin’ so he can watch me. Then he climbs 
in, an’ we start off. By an’ by we gets to another big 

















house, an’ a dude coachman takes the wagon an’ looks 


queer at me. Then the young feller leads up-stairs 
to a big room. 

“* Sit down,’ is the first thing he says, pushing a 
bottle across the table. ‘It ain’t religious, but you 
need it, bein’ wet an’ nervous wid joy.’ He never cracks 
a smile. 

“I take a big bracer, an’ seein’ he insists, takes an- 
other. I begin to feel easier; maybe he ain’t wise, 
after all. He opens a drawer an’ pulls out a picture, 
and pushes it at me. 

“*Do you remember your mother?’ he says, soft. 
It’s the photo of a old woman. 

“*T do, I says, figurin’ I got to take a desp’rit 
chance; ‘I recollects her well.’ An’ then 1 let off a 
lot of hot air about the photo. 

“ All of a sudden he butts in with a loud laugh that 
don’t sound like laughin’ at all. 

“* You're a damn good actor,’ he says. *That’s a 
picture of my old nurse. I just wanted to see if you 
was capable to help me out of the hole you got me in. 
Now—now,’ he says, when I start to four-flush, ‘ that 
11 do. Come out of the trance; I’m wise.’ 

“*You’re on,’ I says, seein’ there ain’t nothin’ else 
to say; ‘an’ I'll blow,’ startin’ to get up. 

“You will not,’ he says; ‘ you'll stick to the finish. 
An’ you won’t get any chance to get away till l’m 
ready. Ill fix that. And, what’s more, if you let out 
you ain’t Jimmy Hagan, I'll kill you. I’m desp’rit. 
Thank God there was no damn reporters there to in- 
vestigate.’ 

“Now I know he’s crazy. 1 starts to mumble some- 
thin’ quietin’, but he shuts me up. 

“*T see,’ he says, ‘that 1 got to explain so you can 
help me.’ 

“I nods an’ keep my mouth shut. 

“* Miss Porter, the young lady, is a very dear frien’ 
of mine, very dear. An’ she has got a craze for chasin’ 
around missions an’ helpin’ unfortunate men. She 
had a brother that run away from home years ago. 
Now, she is so interested in this work, I can’t get her 
to give it up. So. lately, [ let on I’m interested too. 
An’ | was damn fool enough to fake that story about 
Mrs. Hagan to prove that others worried the same 
but never lost hope. An’ it was workin’ fine when 
you come along.’ 

** I begin to see I queered some game, but I ain’t wise 
yet. 

“* Why didn’t you let me blow?’ [ says; ‘ that would 
of settled it.’ 

“* Not at all.’ he snaps at me. ‘She’s so happy, it 
would of broke her heart. Besides, she would of 
started a investigation an’ showed me up. That would 
of been my finish.’ 

“The idea broke him all up. You could see that. 
He’s weakenin’, | thinks, so I get some nerve back. 

“It Il come, anyway—worse,’ [| says. * Better let 
me go, an’ square it some way.’ 

“** Impossib!e,” he groans, kind o’ all in. 
dare.’ : ; 

“He flares up desp’rit an’ slams the table. 

“*T simply got to fix it up! See? Simply got to!’ 
he yells. 

“Then he rests his head on his hands an’ thinks 
hard. He don’t say nothin’ an’ I’m seared to. All at 
once he wrinkles his forehead, gives a jerk, an’ smiles 
like he’s discovered somethin’. 

““* Have you got a mother you could get to help us 
out?’ says he. 

* * Nix,’ I says, an’ he must have noticed my voice 
an’ that my lips wobbled, fer he jumps up an’ puts 
his hand on my shoulder. 

“** I begs yer pardon,’ he says, very humble. 
I’m aShamed of myself. I shouldn’t of done it.’ 

“*It’s nothin’, I says, tryin’ to crack a laugh an’ 
failin’ bad. ‘She died when I was a kid, an’ maybe 
that’s why I’m a bum.’ : 

“* Reds,’ he says, ‘ you’re a gentleman in your heart. 
I apologizes. I wouldn’t have done it, only I’m so 
worried. I'll confide in you. I love her an I’m scared 
to death.’ 

* He buries his face in his hands an’ shakes all over. 
That gets my goat. 


*I don’t 


*T see. 





“*Do you remember your mother?’ he says, soft. It’s the photo of a old woman” 
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“*Pll stick,’ I says; 
‘T’ll do anything you 
say. I gives my word.’ 

“*That’s enough for 
me,’ he says. ‘I trust 
you. What’s yer right 
name?’ 

“*Call me Reds,’ says 
1; ‘ that ’1] do.’ 

“* All right,’ he says, 
‘1 will in privit. Before 
others you’re Mr. Hagan. 
My name is Dick—Dick 
Brookfield.’ 

“We sit up most all 
night, goin’ over the 
story of my life an’ fill- 
in’ in the cracks. He 
feels me out a lot to be 
sure I won’t fall down. 
Then he tucks me in a 
swell room, after fixin’ 





me with a_ layout of 
clothes. Also he pro- 
duces some coin. He 


calls it a temp’ry loan. 

* After that we always 
goes every day to the 
girl’s house together. 
She wonders why he 
don’t call evenin’s any 
more, but he says he’s 
very busy. So he is— 
rehearsin’ me every 
night. 

“ Of course, we’re get- 
tin’ deeper an’ deeper, 
till it’s somethin’ fierce. 
But barrin’ a few triflin’ 
fall-downs, we got away 
with it fine. 

“ All along he’s been 
stallin? her about my 
mother, sayin’ he wants 
to get me fixed up first 
class before goin’ home. 
An’ it seems to be work- 
in’, Only she’s anxious. 
Then one day she says, 
kinder teazin’: 

“*I got a surprise fer 
ye both—a _ glad sur. 
prise!’ 

“Dick says, ‘Whet? in a suspicious voice. 

“ I wasn’t selfish enough to let you do all the work,’ 
she says, proud; ‘so I have sent to some charitable 
friends in K. C. an’ they are lookin’ up Mrs. Hagan. 
I'll have word to-morrow.’ 

“ All that night Dick’s like a crazy man, an’ [I try 
to jolly him up. Finally he agrees he won’t give up 
till the knockout. Next day she’s waitin’ with a 
sorrowful look, an’ ye kin see he figures it’s all up. 

“*Tt’s too bad,’ she begins, very sweet, to me. ‘1 
have got word that a Mrs. Hagan, an old widow, which 
must of been your mother, left K. C. a year ago an’ 
went South.’ 

“ Dick cracks a joyous smile. 
when she looks surprised. 

“*Tt’s disappointin’,’ he says, ‘but it gives me the 
pleasure of doin’ everything. I will have search made 
for Mrs. Hagan.’ 

“She gives a happy little gurgle, an’ clean fergets 
me. Up goes her hands on his shoulders, an’ she says, 
like she was awful proud: 

“*You dear, ycu dear! An’ | thought you wasn’t 
sympathetic. I «rill let you do it all, an’ afterward 


Then he stops short 


1 will reward you.’ 

“She blushes real pretty an’ nods like she had a 
straight tip on somethin’. 

* Dick actually breaks down an’ cries that night, 
an’ says it’s hell to get somethin’ on false pretences, 
an’ know it ‘Il sure be took back when you're found 
out. 


I see his idea an’ !'m sorry fer him. I says: 

** Vil save you. You 
trusted me. -I’ll go the 
limit. Trot on any old 
woman that ‘Il stand 
fer my mother, an’ I'll 
do the rest. Get some 


old one down South 
that “ll fit Miss Alice’s 
dope.’ 


* Next day Dick takes 
a privit detective in our 
scheme—which is reck- 
less—an’ then starts him 
off hotfoot with no hmit 
to expenses. Maybe it’s 
a week later when a 
long letter comes what 
makes Dick happy. An 
old woman has been dug 
up in a poorhouse in a 
little burg in Kentucky, 
an’ she fills the bill. 
Her name ain’t Hagan, 
but she’s dippy an’ ain't 
sure what it is. She 
just wandered in an’ no- 
body knows where she’s 
from. An’ she’s” got 
white hair an’ has lost 
a son. One part of the 
letter says she will fall 
fer any story what is 
pulled, ’cause she’s al- 
ways lookin’ fer her boy 
an’ thinks every red- 
headed man is him. 

“We got busy right 
off the bat. Dick is a 
changed man an’ *most 
as happy as the girl. I 
ain’t so happy, bein’ 
leery of a fall-down an’ 
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“T says it again, firmer, though I ain’t feelin’ so firm” 


wonderin’ where I get off if there was one. The girl’s 
so lit up nothin’ will do but what they both go along 
an’ see the meetin’. She’s set on it an’ he can’t con 
her out of it. It seems her brother has wrote from 
the Klondike an’ is comin’ home. She says it’s a 
reward fer what they done fer me an’ my mother. 

“Well, we strike the burg in Kentucky, an’ she 
drags us on a hotfoot fer the poorhouse. The old 
woman has been conned up in advance by the de- 
tective, an’ so has the manager of the joint. He was 
easy, bein’ too glad to get rid of a free boarder. He 
give us the glad hand. 

“*She’s waitin’, he says; ‘was up an’ dressed at 
daylight.’ 

“ Naturally [ feel fierce. Dick looks like he'd faint. 
He wants Miss Alice to stay out so the first meetin’ 
will be sacred. But no, she wants to see it. Then we 
break into the office. 

“ We’re no sooner in than an old woman jumps up, 
tremblin’, an’ looks us over quick, one at a_ time. 
Then she spots my red hair. 

“* It’s him,’ she sobs; ‘it’s Jimmy!’ 

“With that she runs an’ throws her arms around 
me neck. She’s cryin’ an’ sobbin’, an’ so is Miss Alice. 
Dick looks scared an’ worried. Then the old lady 
takes my face between her hands an’ pulls it down 
an’ kisses me, 

“T get a good look at her, an’ she’s a good-lookin’ 
old lady at that. An’ it gets on my nerve, an’ makes 
me think ’way back, an’ I ferget it ain’t true—’cause 
it might of been. I just—I just— Oh, hell, my nerve 
was gone, anyway!” 


Reds glared suspiciously across the table at his 
companion. 

“Damn you!” he said, fiercely, “what are you 
laughin’ at?” 

The Pig wasn’t laughing. Reds took a drink and 


continued in a defiant tone: 

“Well, I just bust out eryin’ like the rest, an’ | 
took that old woman in me arms like I was her son 
an’ began to make a fuss over her. An’ I ain’t never 
been sorry, neither.” It made me see things different.” 

“What was the blow-off?” queried The Pig. 

“Well, Dick takes us over to Louisville, where he 
puts up three hundred plunkers to get her in a home 
fer old ladies. He stakes me heavy an’ also digs me 
a job on the river front. An’ Miss Alice can’t do 
enough fer us both. When they was leavin’ they told 
me they had fixed it up to get married an’ go abroad 
after her brother got home. I never seen ’em again.” 

“Then,” suggested The Pig, “ you blew from Louis- 
ville?” 

“ Blew nothin’,” said Reds. “I didn’t want to. 1 
stuck an’ workéd and saved money. 


’ 


; *Bout twice a 
week I used to go over’ to see me mother; an’ | was 
just as happy as her.” 

His voice thickened. 
behind his uptilted glass. 

“She only lasted about four months; but, by God! 
she passed away happy. Then there was nothin’ to 
hold me, so I jumped East, an’ here | am again. 
But 1 got more respec’ fer these people what goes 
around tryin’ to save unfortunates.” 

“ Wonder if the girl ever got wise,” mused The Pig. 

“ Nix,” replied Reds; “ ’tain’t likely. I stopped at a 
sidewalk meetin’ the other night an’ one o’ them old 
geezers was there. He pulled the reg’lar spiel about 
drink an’ mothers, an’ then give my case as an example 
of miracles what could be pulled. I seen him in the 
place we was goin’ in to-night, an’ I don’t want to 
take chances on him reco’nizin’ me. Drink up; I kin 
buy again.” 


He gulped a couple of times 
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MAJOR THROCKMORTON’S RETORT 


AJOR THROCKMORTON, an inn- 
keeper of Louisville in ante-bellum 
days, was one of the most inter- 
esting characters that ever helped 
to make life worth living or history 
worth reading. 

(Cory Here are some of his deeds: he 
easy ejected Charles Dickens, the great 

oleate English novelist, from his hotel; he 
wore an umbrella out on a man who stared at him 
impudently; and he made at least one retort worthy 
to be handed down from generation to generation. 

The Dickens affair is known to all, and the umbrella 
episode to most of the old Kentuckians. The man was 
staring in a very offensive way at the major, who, 
annoyed at his persistence, stepped up to him and 
remarked: “ My friend, [’'m just an ordinary man, 
although I look so grand.” To which the reply came: 
* You don’t look so d—— grand, either.” And then 
the trouble began. 

3ut the most notable feat of all was that retort pre- 
‘viously referred to, and which is here quoted from 
a contemporary chronicle. 

“Get this man’s horse,” said the major to his 
hostler (the man had insulted one of the major’s 
guests); “that little Arkansas pony.” 

“TH let you know,” shouted the big man, “ that 
I am not from Arkansas, and my horse is no Arkansas 
pony, either!” “And then in a still louder tone he 
ealled out: “TH let you know that I am a gentle- 
man!” 

The major answered: “ And I'll let you know that 
/ am a gentleman!” 

* And I'll let you know,” yelled the big man, “ that 
I am Colonel Wilson of Woodville, Mississippi.” 

“And Vl let you know,” vociferated the major, 
“that T am Major Aris Throckmorton of the Blue 
Licks, Kentucky.” 

“And I'll let you know,” screamed the big man, 
“that I run for the State Senate in my deestrick 
last summer, and that I was beat four votes!” 

* And Tll let you know,” shrieked the major, “ that 
I ran for the State Senate in this district last summer, 
and that | was beat four hundred votes!” 





A VALUABLE DEGREE 


A WELL-KNOWN American author who occasionally 
adds variety to existence by deserting his desk for 
the lecture platform was recently introduced to his 
audience by an amiable and eloquent chairman who 
referred to him always as Doctor Blank. When the 
function was over, the lecturer thanked his introducer 
for his cordial expressions of regard. 

* But,” he added, “1 wish you had not introduced 
me as Doctor Blank. I don’t want to travel under 
false colors, and I am not a doctor.” 

“You have a doctor’s degree, haven’t you?” asked 
the chairman. 


WHICH? 


*No,. I have never been honored with that dis- 
tinction,’ replied the author. “ What put that idea 
into your head?” 

“ The lecture bureau we got you from sent me this, 
when I asked them for your address,” explained the 
chairman, and he produced a card on which ’ was 
written: 

Timotuy W. BLANK, 
R.F.D., 


Cape Carraway, N. H. 


“T thought you were an R.F.D.,” said the chairman, 
apologetically. 

“That,” said the author, solemnly, “is a part of 
my post-office address. It stands for Rural Free De- 
livery.” 


REVISED 


Otp Mother Hubbard 
Went to her bureau, 
To get for herself some clothes. 
When she got there, 
The bureau was bare, 
And so was Dame Hubbard—I s’pose. 
ROBERT AULMANN. 


THE TACTFUL FIREFLY 


THERE was a cunning firefly 
Who gambolled in the air on high; 
This fly was conscientious too, 
For when at night-time he passed thru 
A lonely lane where lovers were, 
(She loving he, him loving her), 
This firefly great tact would show 
By turning his bright light down low. 
F. P. Pirzer. 


PROGRESS 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Malaprop, “ my boy is doing first- 
rate at school. I sent him to one o’ them alimentary 
schools, and his teacher says he’s doing fine. He’s a 
first-class sculler, they tell me, and is head of his class 
in gastronomy, knows his letters by sight, and can 
spell like one o’ these deformed spellers down to 
Washington.” 

**What’s he going to be when he grows up?” 

“He wants to be an undertaker, and I’m declined 
to humor him, so I’ve told the confessor to pay special 
intention to the dead languages.” said the proud 
mother. 
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ANOTHER BLACK-HAND OUTRAGE 
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A PROMISING YOUNG LAWYER 


HE young lawyer 
‘2 had waited many 

days for clients, 
and still they did not 
come. His bills were 
mounting higher and 
Ni higher, and, sad to say, 
R some of -his creditors 
were becoming impatient. 
At this very minute his 
tailor, whom he owed 
for his last winter’s over- 
coat, was sitting beside 
his desk uttering all 
sorts of dire threats. 

“T’ll pay you when I can,” he said. 

“Well, that don’t satisfy me,” retorted the tailor. 
“ What would happen, do you think, if I were to take 
this matter to the-courts and sue you?” 

“You'd get judgment, of course,” said the young 
lawyer. 

“Then in your own opinion you haven’t a leg left 
to stand on,” insisted the tailor. 

“ Not a leg,”. returned the briefless youth. 

“Very well, then, I shall proceed at once,” said the 
tailor, rising. 

“I certainly advise you to,” said the lawyer, with 
a gleam in his eye. 

“TI shall most certainly accept your advice,” retorted 
the tailor, sarcastically. 

“Good,” said the lawyer. 
your bill?” 

“ Sixty-eight dollars and ffty cents,” said the tailor. 

“All right,” said the lawyer. ‘“‘ Hand over six 
fifty, please.” 

“ Six fifty?” said the tailor. ‘“ What for?” 

“You have just consul:ed me in the matter of a 
suit at law and have stated that you accept my ad- 
vice. My charge for that is seventy-five dollars, and 
the six fifty is the difference between your bill and 
mine,” said the lawyer. “If I don’t hear from you 
by noon to-morrow I shall put the matter in the hands 
of my attorneys. Good morning, sir.” 

And the tailor went out marvelling much that so 
ingenious a young gentleman should be a member of 
the great army of the unemployed. 





“What is the amount of 





AS. TO <TACT 


Tact is a quality so rare among office-boys that one 
seldom finds any evidence that would seem to. prove 
that as a class these little workers are possessed of 
that virtue to any considerable degree. Its reverse, 
however, is quite common. The experience of a West- 
ern railway official, who is not especially noted for his 
personal beauty, is a case which illustrates this fact. 


“ MANDY, THAT MAN MUST BE PARALYZED. HE AIN’T MOVED SINCE WE GOT ON LAST 


NIGHT AT UTICA.” 
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Not long ago, while the railway man was seated at 
his desk, the boy entered, and quietly remarked: 

“Gentleman outside to see you, sir.” 

“Who is it, Bobbie?” he inquired. 

“‘ Didn’t give his name, sir,” said the boy. 

“Well, what does he look like?” demanded the 
official. 

‘“*Measly lookin’ goat 
with red hair and squint 
eyes... Thought it was 
you, sir, when he first 
come in,’”’ said Bobbie. 


A LARGE SALARY 


Mr. X , @& promi- 
nent lawyer of Phila- 
delphia, was much ad- 
dicted to the habit of 
lecturing his office staff, 
and the office - boy came 
in for an unusual share 
of admonition whenever 
occasion demanded and 
sometimes when it did 
not. That his words 
were appreciated was 
made quite evident to 
Mr. X one day last 
spring when a conversa- 
tion, overheard on the elevator, between Tommy and 
— office-boy on the same floor was repeated to 
iim. 

“ Whatcher wages?” asked the other boy. 

“T get ten thousand dollars a year,” said Tommy. 

“Aw g’wan!” ejaculated the other boy, derisively. 
“ Quitcher kiddin’.” . 

“Honest I do,” said Tommy; “ four dollars a week 
in cash, and the rest in legal advice.” 








A TIMELY AIR 


Durina one of the political tours of Mr. Cleve- 
land,.in which. he was accompanied by Secretary 
Olney, he arrived during a severe storm at a town in 
which he was to speak. As he entered the carriage 
with his.friends and was driven from the station the 
rain changed to hail, and immense stones battered and 
rattled agwinst the vehicle. A brass band, rather de- 
—- * 
~moralized by the storm, stuck bravely to its post and 
played. 

“That is the most realistic music I have ever 
heard,” remarked the President. 

~ “What are they playing?”~asked the Secretary of 
State. 

“*Hail to the 
Chief ’"—with real 
hail!” rejoined Mr. 
Cleveland. 





SEED-TIME 


Bossir’s father 
was having con- 
siderable difficulty 
with his razor, 
and had cut him- 
self three or four 
times. 

“ Hi, ma!” eried 
the boy, “ come and 
see pa. He’s a-goin’ 
to grow whiskers.” 

* Oh, | guess not,” 
said his mother. 

“Lee, be. -ia, 
said Bobbie. “ He’s 
diggin’ the furrers 
to plant the seeds 
in now.” 


” 








IN A NUTSHELL 


‘“‘ BopBig,” said 
the history teacher, 
“you may tell two 
of the most impor- 
tant events in the 
life-of George 
Washington.” 

“Well,” said 
Johnnie, swaying 
uneasily on_ his 
feet, “to begin 
with he was—er— 
well, he was born.” 

The teacher 
smiled. “ Well, 
perhaps that was 
an important 
event,” she said. 
“Tt would be use- 
less to deny that, 
and we will let it 
go for one of them. 
Now tell me an- 
other.” 

Bobbie shifted 
his position, rubbed 
one of the freckles 
on his nose re- 
flectively, and went 
on: | 

“ And then—er— 
and then he—and 
then he died,” he 
said, 
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WAS IT “THE MERRY WIDOW”? 
CoLoNeL GARDNER. “ Do you know the lay of the 
land, Ephraim?” 
EPHRAIM. “ Yes, suh, [ sut’n’ly do, suh, but I can’t 


sing.” 
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SHE COYLY CONSENTED 


AN EXPLANATION 


“How long has this restaurant been open?” asked 
the would-be diner. 

“ Two years,” said the proprietor. 

“T am sorry I did not know it,” said the guest. “1 
should be better off if I had come here then.” 

“Yes?” smiled the proprietor, very much pleased 
“ How is that?” 

“TI should probably have been served by this time 
if I had,” said the guest, and the entente cordiale 
vanished. 


PADEREWSK IN IDAHO 


OUTSIDE was the snow-capped mountains, grim in the 
starry night, 

And the irrigation ditches a-runnin’ to left and right, 

Makin’ the desert blossom and drivin’ the sage-brush 


out, 

And plantin’ homes and happiness and little children 
about. 

And inside the lights was shinin’, the little theatre 
gay— 

The boys had hustled to fill it and make the audience 
pay 

For a big man like Paderewski who never had come 
before, 


And we wanted to give him a welcome and show him 

an open door. 
‘ 

Well, the ladies, you ought to ’ve seen ’em, rigged out 
in their very best— 

Blue hats and pink kimoners—my, how them girls 
was dressed! 

And some of the boys wore dress-suits they owned, or 
maybe hired. 

And some looked stiff as sage-brush, and some like 
a mule that’s mired; 

But some of ’em knew the riggin’ of just this kind 


of a ship, 
And some of ’em had travelled, and they didn’t make 
no slip. 


Then in come Mr. Paderewski, a-wearin’ the durndest 
hair 

That ever I saw on a feller, but shucks! I didn’t care 

What kind of hair he sported when he set and begun 
to play, 

With a kind of a lorn expression that: looked like it 
come to stay. 

He played more kinds of music than ever J heard, | 
swear; 

Sometimes ’twas soft like a mother a-strokin’ her 
baby’s hair, 

Sometimes it got so loud, and he hit and fretted and 
fussed 

Till I thought he’d break his fingers, or the durned 
piano would bust. 

Then suddenly down he’d drop it as soft as a summer 
rain, 

And just as I fell a-dozin’ he'd start a-bangin’ again. 


Well, I tell you our folks all liked him—they did, 
for sure, and he bowed 

And bowed and: bowed when they clapped him, and 
thanked the whole blamed crowd 

By playin’ some extra pieces that drove the girls half 
wild, 

And sounded like little dances just meant to play to 
a child. 

But the last piece on the programme! yes, that was 
the one for me— 

They call it some kind of a hungry, what is it—uh— 
rhapsody. 

Hungry! You bet it was, and it ramped all around 
that night 

And ate up the whole piano and everything else in 
sight. 

And when that man had finished there was just a 
minute’s pause, 

And then you ought to ’ve heard it; some real old 
Western applause ; 

And the boys yelled out in meetin’ and didn’t care if 
they did, 

And Mr. Paderewski liked it and bobbed like a kettle 
lid, 

With his gol-durned hair a-flyin’ and his swallow-tail 
on the go. 

And that’s the way we welcomed Paderewski to Idaho! 

Louise Morgan SILL 








THE HEART 


OF A “SOULLESS CORPORATION” 


By John Kimberly Mumford 


PART SECOND 
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e720 do with welfare work at the Me- 
rN Cormick plant of the Harvester 
mes Company is the club-house. It 
CA stands in Blue Island Avenue, a 
long and rather cheerless street that 
ay bisects the southwest industrial sec- 
He tion. Industrial sections in Chi- 
-_ cago are usually pretty  thread- 
bare. Main thoroughfares are paved, but the Jesser 
streets are vilely dirty. The groggery with a foreign 
name above the door is frequent. The houses are de- 
tached for the most part, but the inmates are crowded. 
They pack themselves in. In some cases it seems to 
be the result of need, but more often of preference. 
Poor families, thousands of them, own their own 
homes. The Poles are particularly alert in this. The 
entire family works. ‘The father gets two dollars a 
day, the children from a dollar to a dollar and sixty 
cents. They buy a house on time and skimp and take 
a dozen boarders to pay for it. Ignorance, however, 
is widespread. There is no light in life. In its stead 
there is beer, beer, beer, and a jargon of foreign 
tongues. The dragon chimneys of the McCormick 
plant tower toplessly, almost, into a densely smudgy 
sky, and the smoke-tinged walls of its massive build- 
ings are blank and sombre enough. But there are quiet 
and cleanliness and order hereabout, and the club- 
house reaches out invisible fingers into the surround- 
ing grayness, in all directions. 

The building is an attractive structure of brick, with 
high iron palings, and with greensward and_ tennis 
courts in the rear of it. Its actual title is vested in 
one of the MeCormicks, and the Harvester Company 
holds it on lease. It cost a pretty penny, over a 
hundred thousand dollars, | am told. And at times it 
seems to have been a question whether the thing 
wasn't done too well. Inside the place is tasteful. 
The decorator knew his business. I have seen plenty 
of clubby clubs, with golf links and garages, that 
weren't as good. There is first-class oak woodwork 
and good color; the appointments are all commend- 
able. 

An officer of the company asked me what I thought 
of it from a business standpoint. Having acquired a 
pretty good idea of the work done there, I told him 
I thought it was and would continue to be a pharos 
of decency to the whole district, and that 1f it was 
good for the business, which employs about 7000 men 
and covers, with its vards and buildings, nearly 300 
acres, to have clean and orderly environment and a 
decent and ambitious class of people about it, the 
game was worth the candle. If the candle happened 
to be wax, so much the better. ‘The best proof of this 
appears to be the existence of the MeCormick Dis- 
trict Improvement Club, in which the business people 
of the neighborhood and the local aldermen are in- 
terested. This institution has done admirable work 
in cleaning up dirty streets, putting disreputable 
dance halls out of business, extending street-car lines, 
and providing generally for the improvement of the 
neighborhood 

Whoever designed the club-house had a_ pretty 
clear understanding of the needs it was to supply. It 
is at once club, library, gymnasium, lyceum, theatre. 
chapter-house, ballroom, restaurant (where the men 
eat at noon for fifteen cents or less), schoolhouse, and 
many other things besides. The charity element has 
been so thoroughly eliminated from its operation that 
not only the mill employees have come to look upon 
it as their own natural haven, but the neighborhood 
people who have nothing to do with the works are 
making constantly more general use of it. A lot of the 
local fraternal orders meet here in the lodge room. 
There were just two Saturday nights between the first 








Region whence the Harvester Company gets Iron Ore. 


of September and the first of June, fast year, when 
doings of some sort, in the way of entertainment, were 
not in progress there. Over a hundred special enter- 
tainments were held, with only a dozen of which the 
company had anything tc do, and the place is so big 
that very often two parties are going on at once. At 
first the only dances that were held there were those 
of the mill-girls, but latterly ali sorts of clubs, circles, 
and associations have used it and abandoned the out- 
side dance halls, usually with saloon attachments, 
which speckle that part of the city. Now, there are 
over thirty such organizations on the list. 

They are clean and attractive affairs, these dances 
of Bohemian and Polish boys and girls that are beld 
at the club-house. The fathers and mothers of these 
youngsters, many of them, are stolid and ignorant 
enough, but the second generation is astonishing in 
its brightness and vivacity, its good looks, its at- 
tractive dress, its knowledge of the way to do things. 
At the door of the big thall, when the dancers arrive, 
stand two girls who fix a white carnation upon every 
fellow, meaning that while he is there he has got to 
behave himself. At the end of the hall, back of the 
stage, is a kitchen, and the suppers are features of 
the shows. With none of these dances, even those of 
the mill-girls, does the Harvester management have 
anything to do, save to sit by and admire. A _ halt 
dozen of them took their wives to the last mill-girls’ 
dance, on May 23, and danced and had a good time. 
There is never an application sent to the precinct 
station for “coppers”? to keep order here. 

I made several visits to the little office where Di- 
rector Price sits keeping watch of everything that per- 
tains to the welfare of the workers in the McCormick 
plant. There are not many idle minutes-in his day. 
The threads that run all through the establishment, 
from the wheel shop on the north to the foundry 
and finishing-shop on the south, have their ends 
in the telephone on his desk, and it is interesting to 
see, as bearing out what I have taken to be the 
company’s spirit, how perfect is the co-ordination of 
this system. There are some 160 odd departments 
in the plant, and the foreman of every one is an 
assistant welfare worker. Into the director’s office, 
for example, come slips—printed forms—sometimes a 
half dozen in a day, from various foremen, notifying 
that So-and-so has been off work for two or three 
or five days, and will he please investigate it. There 
are appealing stories back of these report slips some- 
times. I have gone with him on some of these jour- 
neys of investigation and know. 

“1 merely do what the foreman hasn’t time to do,” 
he said. ‘The mill foreman is traditionally pictured 
as a hard proposition, but I have come to know these 
men on the human side, and I have found things in 
their make-up that you wouldn’t expect. It’s a work- 
shop, and they do their work unsparingly, like soldiers, 
but every man over there knows that while he works 
for this company he has a human duty, too, and the 
foreman who fails of it is discredited. They are a 
unit in their purpose and their principles and their 
loyalty, and a plug-ugly foreman would last about as 
long in one of these buildings as it took him to show 
the cloven hoof: | You invariably find an attitude of 
consideration for the workman. 

“Yesterday I got a slip from one of the stiffest 
foremen in the plant, asking me to go see why a certain 
man was absent from work. Before [ could get out 
to investigate, he had left the. shop and come over in 
person to see me. 

“*The man’s on a drunk,’ said he, ‘and has been on 
it for days and won’t quit it. I ought to have fired 
him long ago, but I simply can’t do it until I find out 
what sort of shape his family is in.’ 

“Now, there are four things essential to the success 
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In these Mines there 


The Ore lies in a thick, flat Vein, and is taken out by Steam-shovels 


of any welfare work. One is fair wages, another is a 
decent day, another is sanitary conditions, and the 
last and the greatest is the right spirit in the manage- 
ment. Lacking that, even all the other three will 
prove ineffective. The working body that knows the 
spirit of the management is right and fair and kindly 
will never resent the welfare work. They’ll accept it 
and welcome it and profit by it, and it will return 
to the company manifold in the output and in the 
fidelity- of its men.” 

What this singleness of spirit means I first dis- 
covered by going to a monthly dinner of the depart- 
ment heads of the Deering plant, an enormous institu- 
tion away over on the North Side. It was a rainy 
night, as bad as bad could be, but a hundred and 
twenty of them were on hand when we got there, and 
dinner was ready on the long table. You might have 
thought it was a lodge meeting, there was that 
measure of fellowship. When the feast was cleared 
away, a big blackboard was brought, and EK. C. Clarage, 
proprietor of a big steel plant in South Chicago, lec- 
tured for an hour and three-quarters on the chemistry 
of steel-making. The eagerness of these men to know 
was written in every lineament of them. The interest 
never waned until the lecturer stepped down. Then 
the fun-making began. There were two pianists and 
a cellist from the works; there was a man out of the 
rolling-mill who sang as good songs and did as good 
impersonations as you would be apt to see on Broad- 
way. The cigars were as good as the dinner, and the 
spirit was better than all. They called on the general 
manager for a speech without any warning, and he 
gave them a masterly digest of one of the HARPER’sS 
WEEKLY articles on “* Opportunity,” and brought down 
the house. It’s that sort of alacrity and good judg- 
ment that has made him manager of a $120,000,000 
corporation. 

A quiet, bearded man who bade us good night at the 
mill door was Christopher Borg, superintendent of the 
whole big Deering establishment,:that in normal times 
employs 5000 men. One morning: in October, 1882, 
“Chris” Borg was hired from among the crowd of 
men at the gate of the Deering Works as a day laborer 
to do service by the day ‘with pick and shovel. He is 
a whole chapter on what a man can do for himself in 
corporate employ. 

A few nights after the Deering meeting, the fore- 
men of the McCormick works held their dinner. The 
big club-house auditorium was draped with flags, and 
an orchestra played until the meal was over. There 
were representatives from the general offices—Harold 
McCormick, one of the vice-presidents; General-Man- 
ager C. S. Funk; Mr. Wood, the manager of Western 
Works, and several others. Some of the Harvester 
management made it a point always to attend the 
social gathering of the employees. They all made stir- 
ring speeches and were cheered to the echo; there was 
more music; the entertainers did their sundry turns, 
there were match games in the bowling-alley in the 
basement and the big billiard-room on the main 
floor. It was a good time all around. These are the 
things that manifest, as well as cement, the spirit of 
co-operation and mutual interest out of which the 
success of welfare work is born. To this spirit, and 
not to the building of the club-house, it is probably 
due that the last strike in this plant has become a 
piece of ancient history. They say that until the super- 
intendent, R. G. Brooks, got them all together and 
organized the Foremen’s Club, there were foremen who 
had been working within fifty feet of each other for 
years and yet did not know each other’s name. 

There is a strong educational current in the club- 
house. On the top floor there are schoolrooms, thor- 
oughly equipped, where apprentice boys are taught— 
a course supplementary to what they learn in the pub- 
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lic school. It includes something of higher mathemat- 
ies, mechanics, draughting, and the like. From time 
to time, save only in the summer months, educational 
lectures are given. “ The Making of Steel,” “ The His- 
tory of Harvesting Machinery,’ “The Simple Prin- 
ciples of Mechanics,” “ Electricity,” 
Washington,” “Travels with Stanley “—these are 
taken at random from a list of subjects presented last 
year. Dr. W. B. Fisk, surgeon of the plant, gave a 
stereoscopic lecture on “The Human Body and* How 
to Take Care of It.” Few of the foremen attend these 
lectures. They are meant chiefly for the rank and file, 
and it is the rank and file that hear them. 

In addition to the books and magazines kept in the 
reading-room, the club is a branch station of the 
Chicago Public Library, and guarantees the appli- 
cations of all its employees. Books are sent to the 
club-house and delivered to the men in the different 
departments; then at the yard gates are boxes in 
which the men, on coming to work in the morning, 
can deposit the books for return. At least a third of 
the volumes taken in the works are in foreign lan- 
guages, which tells its own story. 

Classes in English were maintained in the club- 
house for a time, particularly for the Poles and Bo- 
hemians, who in these latter days. predominate, but 
they had no success. The people whom it was desired 
to reach knew so little that they couldn’t see the ad- 
vantage of learning a new tongue. But the second 
generation, that is a different story. It is the second 
generation that fills the up-stairs schoolroom and 
dances in the finest of store clothes at the club-house 
balls, and is working its way up to the good jobs. 

It would take a long time to enumerate the things 
that are done here and in other plants in the hope of 
bettering conditions and making people healthier, hap- 
pier, and safer. There are picnics up the lake in the 
summer time, rival ball nines and bowling teams; there 
are tennis games, fire drills in all the plants, and in 
musical Milwaukee a band of sixty pieces, which plays 
at the noon hour. There are physical culture classes 
that work for an hour after closing time. There is a 
regular system of sick calls. The nurse, Miss Louise 
Palmer, who reports at the plant-surgeon’s office 
morning, noon, and night, and at a good many other 
times, is eternally on the go through the neighbor- 
hood. This little body, whose sole ambition is to do 
good, and whose only regret in life seems to be that 
the government didn’t let her go to Cuba in the hot 
summer of 98, is a familiar figure about the yards 
and among the buildings and in the streets of the 
neighborhood—going quietly, with her long coat, her 
tidy cap, her little black bag; with her gentle voice 
and eyes that are a benediction. From some one beside 
herself, I learned that there are invalids in the dis- 
trict, incurable sufferers, for whom she has cared for 
two and three years, personally, of her own volition 
and on her own account and almost by stealth. 
Surely, it is not too much to believe that when this 
good woman rests from her labors, her works will 
follow her. 

The important question, however, is whether the 
purposé of the corporation, as enunciated by its presi- 
dent, pertains equally to all its establishments. In an 
office at the end of the long hallway in the company’s 
headquarters in the Harvester Building, Chicago, I 
found Miss Marie Goss. Miss Goss was for years em- 
ployed in the offices of the Plano Works, another of 
the Chicago plants. When she was installed as wel- 
fare manager for the Harvester corporation, she took 
a big contract. There are fourteen plants in different 
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_ was a big contract. The 
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lishment’s lack was not the same as that of the Mil- 
waukee factory or the mining and lumbering camps of 
Minnesota, where there is never a petticoat to reckon 
with. In one place it was a moral problem, in another 
purely corporeal, and in a third more educational 
than either. Here it was the black threat of the 
clustering saloons, there it was dearth of sanitation— 
decent air, pure drinking water, and closets fit for 
civilized use; in one place, like Springfield, for ex- 
ample, the workers owned their own homes, cultivated 
their tidy gardens; but in Hamilton, Ontario, the cry- 
ing need was for comfortable dwellings at reasonable 
rents. To supply this the Harvester Company 
purchased outright some two hundred houses, put 
them into first-class sanitary condition, and is help- 
ing the employees to 
purchase them. 











quirements. The boy has been overlooked. There is a 
fine restaurant at Deering, but a dearth of other things. 
At South Chicago we are trying to make a neighbor- 
hood centre, for life there is badly in need of clean 
diversion and domestic education. 

“ There has been too little education in some places, 
too much in others—education of the wrong kind; 
too much devotion to purely esthetic attempts, things 
that don’t make for bread-winning. Technical training 
is of the first importance. Much of the work that the 
settlements are doing I am afraid of. They merely 
promote social unrest without giving the means of 
satisfying the desires they create. We are looking 
only for practical benefits. The company believes that 
everybody ought to have an opportunity to work 





These are merely sug- 
gestive of the incongruity 
of the elements confront- 
ing the company in its 
desire, which I believe to 
be honest and earnest, to 
establish in every place 
where it employs a work- 
man the most perfect con- 
ditions possible — for 
that particular workman. 
The detail of the situa- 
tion was and it still is 
tremendous. 

It is doubtful whether 
the job was bigger at first 
because the minutie of 
its requirements were not 
known, or is bigger now 
because they begin to be 
revealed. In any case, it 


mere welfare fanatic, the 
enthusiast, conscious of 
$120,000,000 at her back, 
with a humane set of 
men in charge of it, and 
with orders to go ahead, 
find what needed to be 














done and do it, would 
have reorganized in a 
spirit of blind altruism 
that would have overshot 
the real mark. She prob- 
ably would have left a 
debit balance and a mass of Utopian improvements as 
unsatisfactory to the employees as the notable monu- 
ment which exists at Dayton, Ohio, where the National 
Cash Register Company showed a wondering world 
“the way not to do it.” 

The woman who took this job was peculiarly fitted 
for it. Being a tatalist by conviction, I am inclined 
to think she had been in preparation for it all her 
life. She has the face of an Apostle, the warm heart 
and quick perception of a woman, the judgment of a 
general manager, and the business promptitude of a 
curb broker. From long contact with the working 
people in a big factory, she has acquired their view- 
point. She knows the perpetual attitude of suspicion 
that every. laborer maintains toward the company 
and the boss. She knows the quick resentment that 
any improvement will evoke if it is handed out with: 
“That is good for you; take it.” 

The company can rely on her to hit the fine balance 
of equity, to supply 
every reasonable and 
practical need without 











trenching upon the em- 
ployees’ independence or 
overstepping the limits 
of good business. 

When she took the job 
she visited all the com- 
pany’s plants one after 
another, and studied 
their conditions in every 
department and down to 
the smallest detail. She 
is travelling from one to 
another continually. All 
the facts about every 
establishment and _ the 
people in it she has set 
down in books, with 
an outline of the things 
that need doing and what 
can reasonably be done 
first and to greatest ad- 
vantage at each place. 

“There are a_ good 
many live wires in this 
work,” said Miss Goss. 
“ When a group of work- 
men think- they would 
rather bring sandwiches, 
go get a pail of beer and 








Children of the McCormick Employees at the School which is main- 
tained for them by the Company; with them are their Teachers 


parts of the country, all with different surroundings, 
different classes of employees, different local demands. 

The requirements of these, as she outlined them to 
me, bore out to the letter what Mr. McCormick had 
said about the difficulty of distributing improvements. 
In the smoking heart of industrial Chicago, where 
foreign workmen and workwomen, largely ignorant 
and unmoral, and surrounded by the most grim and 
sordid life, prevail, the needs cannot be the same as 
they are in Springfield, Ohio, where the old Champion 
Works have been the mainstay of a village population 
of Americans, Irish, and Scotch for sixty years. - In 
the city of Auburn, where the Osborne Works are 
situated, there were girls in plenty and a social 
problem that was almost virulent. But this estab- 


sit on the curbstone to 
eat, they are apt to con- 
sider it interference if we 
send down the push-cart 
with an electric coil and 
kettles of hot soup and 
steaming coffee at noon. But two months after we 
started in doing this in one plant, the saloon-keepers 
came over and begged us to stop it, because it was 
driving them out a Seabies, But we have a better 
and healthier workman, and the workman’s wife has a 
steadier husband, with the beer habit cut out. To that 
extent paternalism pays. 

* At the McCormick plant there is the best of pro- 
vision for girls, there is a club-house where men can 
congregate, but in working Chicago what boy does not 
hunger for the open field? The club-house school is 
good, but what I.am aiming at now is to turn some 
of the many acres of unoccupied land into a ball- 
field and running-track, with a shelter house that has 
lockers, shower baths, and the simple athletic re- 
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Girl Employees of the Harvester Company at Lunch in the 
Twine-mill. They eat in Comfort in a large, airy Dining-room 


under the best possible conditions, and outside of 
work ought to have a chance for the best kind of fun. 

“One of the most necessary things is to guard 
against accidents and to provide the best plan for 
medical and surgical treatment. In some of the plants 
this is well looked after, although not by the same 
system in all places. Where six or seven thousand 
hands are employed, where a hundred and sixty or 
more shops are full of diversified machinery, men are 
bound to be hurt, and where the population is 
ignorant of sanitary and physical laws, men are 
bound to be sick. Dr. Fisk and his assistant in the 
McCormick infirmary treated twenty-five thousand 
cases last year. Sixty per cent. of these were surgical. 
While the great majority of the injuries were scratches, 
cuts, and small abrasions, it is, of course, clear that 
prompt attention to them prevented no end of blood- 
poisoning and other ill results. Of amputations 
there were seventy-five, but only a few serious ones, 
which were removed to a neighboring hospital under 
Dr. Fisk’s charge. The company keeps an ambulance 
for this purpose. In the course of the year he at- 
tended five hundred employees who were ill at home. 
There were three deaths from injuries received in the 
works, one by the breaking of a grindstone, one from 
a collision in the freight vards, one from the collapse 
of a section of flooring. 

“Sanitary improvement will do away with a lot of 
medical cases, but to prevent accidents we will estab- 
lish not only effective safety appliances, if. possible, 
on all machinery, but shop rules which will do away 
with the carelessness of workmen. In the Weber 
Works, where wagons are made, there are deadly saws 
and knives, and the floors around them get shiny with 
much treading. It is so in every planing-mill. Every 
foreman in every plant is now making up a specific 
report on every machine in his department. Then the 
superintendent will take these reports, inspect the 
machines himself and make his own report and sug- 
gestions to the general offices. On these we will act, 
and promptly, but carelessness about machinery will 
mean discharge. That is the only way to make a 
machine ‘ fool-proof.’ 

“A ‘relief’ system is about to be put into effect 
also, to apply to every establishment we have. The 
technical schools for employees are to be widely ex- 
tended, and here ”—laying her hand upon a huge pile 
of letters—‘‘are details of every industrial pension 
system in vogue in the United States. When, by 
study and comparison, the best features of all these 
can be combined, the Harvester Company will adopt it. 

“What we are trying to do as rapidly as may be 
is to get the whole situation systematized. When the 
plan is complete, getting it into operation will not be 
so difficult.” 

It is plain to see, and to feel, as you touch the per- 
sonal mechanism of the Harvester Company at its 
various points, that the work that is being done 
for the betterment of conditions has the best guaran- 
tee of success, to wit, the appreciation and co-operation 
of everybody all down the line. 

And where do the work and cost come back in a 
business way? 

One of the company’s vice-presidents said, to an 
swer this question: 

“We don’t have to discipline our men. They 
discipline one another. If there is a man in this 
employ who is neglecting his business, his associates 
show him very quickly what they think of him. They 
never say a word, but he knows. Systematic fairness, 
kindness, and consideration would pay if they accom- 
plished nothing more than that.” 
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T has only been within a compara- 
tively few years that great corpora- 
WY tions of the country realized the 
value that lay in real publicity— 

in giving to the American people, at 
Poh frequent intervals, detailed reports 
A\) of the financial condition and man- 
YA) agement of their business enter- 
” prises, the measure of — success 
they were achieving, and their future plans. In the 
old days of “ close corporations ” everything was kept 
secret as far as possible, even from stockholders in 
many instances; everything was made a mystery; the 
idea was disseminated that the state (meaning thereby 
the people of the country) had no right to informa- 
tion of the kind referred to. All that sort of thing 
has passed by forever. The wisest and the largest 
corporations have learned that in transacting square, 
honest business they have nothing to fear from the 
American people; but that a policy of secrecy in- 
evitably caused suspicion of wrongdoing. 

The era of broad publicity may be said to have begun 
with the issuance on December 31, 1902, of the first 
annual report of the United States Steel Corporation, 
which, because of its clearness, detailed statements, and 
comprehensiveness, went far ahead of anything that had 
been done up to that date. It was so plain that any one 
could read and understand it; and because of its scope 
and clarity any man with money to invest, whether hun- 
dreds or thousands, could form an independent, indi- 
vidual opinion based on his own judgment as to the 
wisdom of putting his surplus in steel shares. This, be 
it noted, is far different from the old way, when the 
average citizen had but the most meagre information 
to guide him, and when his purchase of shares in 
almost any corporation was largely a matter of guess- 
work and hopefulness. 

it has been generally known in well-informed circles 
that the masterly document issued by the Steel Cor- 
poration at that time was prepared, written, and edited 
by Mr. George W. Perkins; and he also has prepared, 
edited, and largely written a still more remarkable 
report, which is now available—that of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company of America. In its financial 
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and industrial statements this is as clear and con- 
vincing as the Steel Corporation’s report; but in 


addition it contains abundant information as to the 
company’s products, employees, and customers—seldom, 
if ever, before found in such a document. And if this 
were not enough, the Harvester report contains page 
after page of carefully executed maps, and, finally, it 
is illustrated with more than two hundred separate 
pictures, each one bearing directly upon the company’s 
affairs. It would be difficult to imagine a financial 
statement which could overtop this one. 

This report was not prepared for fun. It had a 
serious, definite purpose, and it was obtainable all over 
the United States the same day that shares of the 
Harvester Company were listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, in order that they might be easily 
purchased by investors who wanted a safe place for 
their money and a reasonable return thereon. The 
financial world has known of the success achieved by 
the Harvester Company, owing to the sagacity, con- 
servative judgment, and remarkable grasp of its af- 
fairs by Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick, the president, and 
his associates in the management. But the company 
has grown to such dimensions, since organized in 
1902, that it has become practically a national asset; 
and in order that the American people should have no 
reason to fear its growing influence, and that they 
might, if they chose, share its prosperity, the directors 
determined upon issuing freely the most complete re- 
port that could be conceived. In this they have suc- 
ceeded to a remarkable degree. 

The first dozen pages consist of a statement by the 
directors to the stockholders, and is signed by Mr. 
MeCormick. Following is a brief statement by a firm 
of certified public accountants, who have audited the 
books, accounts, and records of the company and have 
found them correct. 

The ultimate foundation of the United States is not, 
of course, in its mines and manufactures, nor even in 
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its transportation systems, although none of these 
should be minimized, but in its farms and farmers and 
farm products. Grains, vegetables, fruits, meat, and 
dairy products are at the basis of our national pros- 
perity and power—even of our national existence. 
in so far as we are successful in agriculture are we 
successful in all other forms of greatness. Therefore 
it is that those business interests which most closely 
touch the life of the individual farmer are of prime 
importance. One of the greatest of these interests— 
great because of its intimate relationship to the 
farmer—is the Harvester Company, which manufac- 
tures and sells throughout the world almost every kind 
of agricultural implement used in modern times— 
hoes, rakes, spades, shovels, hay-presses, threshers, 
ploughs, wagons of all kinds, engines, sprayers, drills, 
auto-buggies, spreaders, pumps, harrows, cultivators, 
grinders, twine, binders, mowers, reapers—in fact, 
practically all of the tools needed by the farm of 
whatever size or character, wherever located. In his 
statement to stockholders Mr. McCormick mentions 
that during the past year the company purchased 
22.000 acres of hard-wood timber lands in Mississippi 
to insure a supply ef the best wagon stock for years 
to come. Its iron-ore properties have a mining capacity 
of something like a million tons per annum. It has 
58,000 acres of timber land in Missouri, 22,500 acres 
of coal land in Kentucky. Its ore docks, blast furnaces, 
steel-mills, shops, foundries, warehouses, twine-mills, 
are largely in the Middle West. But it has a plant 
in Auburn, New York. with a yearly capacity of 
165,800 machines, 13,500 tons of twine, 25,000 tons of 
steel. In St. Paul, Minnesota, it has succeeded, after 
many experiments, in developing a plant which pro- 
vides for the farmer a better binder-twine than he ever 
had before, at a much lower cost, and also provides 
him a market where he can sell his flax straw. This 
St. Paul plant alone turns out, per year, 3600 tons of 
twine! Heretofore the American farmer’s flax straw 
has been a waste product, binder-twine having been 
made exclusively from foreign fibres. 

The Harvester Company also operates large works 
in Hamilton, Ontario, with an annual capacity of 
nearly 90,000 machines; and other works at Norr- 
koping, Sweden. The Canadian trade is_ supplied 
chiefly from the Hamilton works, and in view of its 
large and valuable trade with France the Harvester 
Company is fortunate in having a plant in Canada 
from which it can also supply the demands of its 
French customers; otherwise, owing to the recent com- 
mercial treaty between Canada and France, which 
practically precludes the company from selling Ameri- 
can-made machines in the latter country, the Harvester 
people could not hope to compete for the French busi- 
ness with Canadian and other foreign manufacturers. 
The works at Norrkoping manufacture harvesting 
and haying machines for Seandinavia and parts of 
Europe. From these works shipments can be made 
by water directly to the west coast of Russia, and, by 
way of the North Sea, to Great Britain and the 
northern ports of Europe. 

At the end of the book are the maps showing locali- 
ties where the Harvester Company maintains dis- 
tributing agencies. The largest number naturally are 





found in the United States, where they are placed‘ 


from ocean to ocean. But from London to Constan- 
tinople, from Lisbon far northeast to the Gulf of 
Finland, the European farmer may find regularly 
established agencies where he may purchase his agri- 
cultural implements. South America has ten such 
agencies; Africa has nine; Australia, seven; and Asia, 
seven, 

It will interest any American, proud of his coun- 
try’s achievements, to know that this great Harvester 
Company, with a capital of $120,000,000, has no 
bonded or other funded indebtedness; that it has more 
than twelve millions of undivided profits; that it 
employs nearly 30,000 men; and, in 1907, paid them 
nearly $22,000,000 in wages. But of far greater im- 
portance to the thoughtful man is the realization that 
by its power and ability of organization the Harvester 
Company can provide labor-saving machinery and 
modern implements for the poor Turkish farmer, the 
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struggling Chinese, and the Hindu, giving them a 
chance they never before have had in the history of 
the world for warding off famine and providing them- 
selves and their little ones with food they otherwise 
would have lacked. 

In this, our own country, the Harvester Company 
has done even more—not especially from any philan- 
thropic motive, but as the best of all business poli- 
cies. Owing to a plan inaugurated by Mr. Perkins, 
the Harvester employees now can purchase stock in 
the company they work for, as can employees of the 
United States Steel Corporation. Mr. MeCormick, 
furthermore, briefly mentions the welfare work, of 
which Mr. Mumford has already told in HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. Plans are now being considered for a pension 
and insurance scheme for employees, and those whose 
work is meritorious receive a bonus at the end of the 
year in addition to their regular wages. 

In that portion of the report which tells of sales 
during 1907, Mr. Perkins indicates how much more 
progressive and enterprising are American than Euro- 
pean farmers. For instance, take the old and _ «ell- 
known lines of farming machinery. Of this product 
Americans purchased thirty-three millions in 1905, 
and some thirty-five millions in 1907; whereas for- 
eigners purchased fifteen millions in 1905, and twenty- 
one millions in 1907. In other words, foreigners 
enormously increased their purchase of old lines. But 
of the new lines—the most modern, up-to-date ma- 
chinery—a different story must be told. Americans 
increased from two millions to ten millions in the three 
years mentioned, whereas foreigners increased only 
from six hundred thousand to two millions. The ex- 
pansion in the foreign business has been principally 
due to the increased demand for the old line of harvest- 
ing machinery and implements, while the increase in 
the domestic business is due to the fact that American 
farmers want the latest and best thing in new lines 
of wagons, manure-spreaders, gasoline-engines, cream- 
separaters, and other scientific developments connected 
with their industry. Sales in America during 1907 
were more than forty-six millions, and foreign sales 
were more than twenty-four millions. A great many 
thousand employees of the Harvester Company are 
immigrants from Europe; and it is a curious reflection 
that because they cannot get enough to live on at home 
they come here and earn high wages in making farm- 
ing machinery which this American company sends 
abroad, the result being that the immigrants’ brothers 
and cousins remaining there add to the productiveness 
of their farms and so provide more and better food 
for their families. 

There is another little story hidden under the page 
of the report marked “ Assets.” Under items grouped 
as * Receivables” one notices this: 

Farmers’ and Agents’ Notes............ $26 ,583,001.10 

At first glance that doesn’t mean much, does it? 
3ut what it does mean is that the Harvester Com- 
pany virtually does a great and increasing banking 
business. Suppose you are a hardy, energetic man 
dissatisfied with your present conditions and deter- 
mined to become a landowner and a prosperous farmer. 
You may be living in New England or in old Eng- 
land or Italy or Ohio. Anyhow, you go West, and, 
say, somewhere along the line of the Northern Pacific, 
you pick out a hundred acres of farming-land that 
looks good to you. This land can be purchased by 
paying as little as fifty cents an acre per year. Well, 
you have the land, yeu have a little food, and a small 
tent to live in. But you need tools, implements, ma- 
chinery—and for this most expensive and necessary 
part of your outfit you have no money. That doesn’t 
matter. All you have to do is to write the Harvester 
Company at Chicago and you'll get the tools and im- 
plements. You give notes running from one year to 
six years, and you pay for the machinery as you pay 
for your land—out of the profits on your crops. 

Is this feature of the Harvester Company taken ad- 
vantage of, you ask? Look at the figures—it has pro- 
vided farmers in America with implements valued at 
twenty-six million dollars—and provided them on 
credit, because experience has proved that the Ameri- 
can farmer who owns his farm can be trusted. 
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Ludgate Hill at Noon, with the Shop Lights gleaming through the Fog 


Trafalgar Square in the clammy Grasp of a “ PeaSoup Fog” at Midday 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


HEN Hermione reached the door of 
the Casa del Mare she did not go 
in immediately, but waited on the 
step. The door was open. There 
4 was a dim lamp burning in the lit- 
YN tle hall, which was scarcely more 
than a passage. She looked up and 
saw a light shining from the win- 
8 dow. of her sitting-room. She lis- 
tened; there was no sound of voices. 

She stepped into the hall and went to the servants’ 
staircase. Now she heard voices, a laugh. 

“Giulia!” she called. 

The voices stopped talking, but it was Gaspare who 
came in answer to her call. She looked down to him. 

“ Don’t come up, Gaspare. Where is the signorina?” 

“The signorina is on the terrace, signora—with Don 
Emilio.” 

He looked up at her very seriously in the gloom. 
She thought of that meeting at the festa, and longed 
to wring from Gaspare his secret. 

“Don Emilio is here?” 

“ Si, signora.” 

“How long ago did he come?” 

“ About half an hour, I think, signora.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

* Don Emilio told me not to bother you, signora— 
that he would just sit and wait.” 

“TI see. And the signorina?’ 

“T did not teil her, either. She was in the garden 
alone, but I have heard her talking on the terrace with 
the signore. Are you ill, signora?” 

“No. All right, Gaspare!” 

She moved away. His large, staring eyes followed 
her till she disappeared in the passage. The passage 
was not long, but it seemed to Hermione as it a multi- 
tude of impressions, of thoughts, of fears, of determi- 
nations, rushed through her heart and brain while 
she walked down it and into the room that 
opened to the terrace. This room was dark. 
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“T was sitting on the terrace,’ he said, gently. 
* Vere came in from the garden. Naturally she stayed 
to entertain me till you were here.” 

“And directly I come she rushes away into the 
house!” 

* Perhaps there was—something may have occurred 
to upset her.” 

* What was it?” 

Her voice was imperious. 

* You must tell me what it was!” she said, as he 
was silent. 

“ Hermione, my friend, let us sit down. Let us, 
at any rate, be with each other as we always have 
been—till now.” 

He was almost pleading with her, but she did not 
feel her hardness melting. Nevertheless, she sat down. 

* Now tell me what it was.” 

“T don’t think I can do that, Hermione.” 

“T am her mother. I have a right to know. I have 
a right to know everything about my child’s life.” 

In those words, and in the way they were spoken, 
Hermione’s bitter jealousy about the two secrets kept 
from her, but shared by Artois, rushed out into the 
light. 

“T am sure there is nothing in Vere‘s life that 
might not be told to the whole world without shame; 
and yet there may be many things that an innocent 
girl would not care to tell to any one.” 

* But if things are told they should be told to the 
mother. The mother comes first.” 

He said nothing. 

“The mother comes first!” she repeated, almost 
fiercely. ‘“ And you ought to know it. You do know 

* You do come first with Vere.” 

“If 1 did, Vere would confide in me rather than 
in any one else.” 

As Hermione said this all the long-contained bitter- 
ness caused by Vere’s exclusion of her from the knowl- 
edge that had been freely given to Artois brimmed up 


* You have known it, you have known it, but you 
try to keep me in the dark.” 

Suddenly she was horribly conscious of the darkness 
of the night in which they were together, of the 
darkness of the world. 

* You love to keep me in the dark, in prison. It is 
cruel, it is wicked of you.” 

* But, Hermione—” 

“Take care, Emile, take care—or | shall hate you 
for keeping me in the dark.” 

Her passionate words applied only to the later 
events in which Vere was concerned. But his mind 
rushed back to Sicily, and suddenly there came to his 
memory some words he had once read, he did not 
know when or where: 


“The spirit that resteth upon a lie is a spirit in 
prison.” 


As he remembered them he felt guilty—guilty before 
Hermione. He saw her as a spirit confined for years 
in a prison to which his action had condemned her. 
Yes, she was in the dark. She was in an airless place. 
She was deprived of the true liberty, that great free 
dom which is the accurate knowledge of the essential 
truths of our own individual lives. From his mind in 
that moment the cause of Hermione’s outburst, Vere 
and her childish secrets, were driven out by a greater 
thing that came upon it like a strong and mighty 
wind—the memory of that lie, in which he had en- 
closed his friend’s life for years, that lie on which 
her spirit had rested, on which it was resting still. 
And his sense of truth did not permit him to try to 
refute her accusation. Indeed, he was filled with a 
desire that nearly conquered him—there and then, 
brutally, clearly, nakedly, to pour forth to his friend 
all the truth, to say to her: 

“You have a strong, a fiery spirit, a spirit that 
hates the dark, that hates imprisonment, a spirit 
that can surely endure, like the eagle, to gaze stead- 
fastly into the terrible glory of the sun. Then 
come out of the darkness, come out of your 
prison. I put you there—let me bring you 





As she entered it she expected to hear the 
voices from outside. But she heard nothing. 

Presently, as the silence continued, she moved 
softly back into the passage. She went down it 
a little way, then returned, walking briskly and 
loudly. In this action her secret violence was 
at play. When she came to the room she 
grasped the door-handle with a force that hurt 
her hand. She went in, shut the door sharply 
behind her, and, without any pause, came out 
upon the terrace. 

* Emile!” 

“ Yes,” he said, getting up from his garden- 
chair quickly. 

* Gaspare told me you were here.’ 

*) have been here about half an hour.” 

She had not given him her hand. She did not 
give it. 

“1 didn’t hear you talking to Vere, so I 
wondered-——I almost thought—” 

* That I had gone without seeing you?) Oh 
no. It isn’t very late. You don’t want to get 
rid of me at once?” 

“ Of course not.” 

His manner—or so it seemed to her—was 
strangely uneasy and formal, and she thought 
his face looked drawn, almost tortured. But 
the light was very dim. She could not be sure 
of that. 

Vere had said nothing, had not moved from 
her seat. 

There was a third chair. As Hermione took 
it, and drew it slightly forward, she looked 
toward Vere, and thought that she was sitting 
in a very strange position. In the darkness it 
seemed to the mother as if her child’s body 
were almost crouching in its chair, as if the 
head were drooping, as if— 

“Vere! Is anything the matter with you?” 

Suddenly, as if struck sharply, Vere sprang 
up and passed into the darkness of the house, 
leaving a sound that was like a mingled ex- 
clamation and a sob behind her. 

* Emile!” 


* Emile!” 
* Hermione?” 
* What is the matter with Vere?) What have 








forth. This is the truth—listen! hear it!— 
it is this—it is this—and-—this!” 

This desire nearly conquered him. Perhaps 
it would have conquered him but for an oc- 
currence that, simple though it was, changed 
the atmosphere in which their souls were im- 
mersed, brought in upon them another world 
with the feeling of other lives than their 
own. 

The boat to which Ruffo belonged, going out 
of the Pool to the fishing, passed at this mo- 
ment slowly upon the sea beneath the terrace, 
and from the misty darkness his happy voice 
came up to them in the song of Mergellina 
which he loved: 


“Oh, dolce luna bianea de I’ estate 
Mi fugge il sonno accanto a la marina ; 
Mi destan le dolcissime serate 
Gli cechi di Rosa e il mar di Mergellina.” 


Dark was the night, moonless, shrouded in 
the mist. But his boy’s heart defied it, 
laughed at the sorrowful truths of life, set the 
sweet white moon in the sky, covered the sea 
with her silver. Artois turned toward the song 
and stood still. But Hermione, as if physically 
compelled toward it, moved away down the 
terrace, following in the direction in which the 
boat was going. 

As she passed Artois he saw tears run- 
ning down her cheeks. And he said to him- 
self: 

“No, I cannot tell her; I can never tell her. 
If she is to be told, let Ruffo tell her. Let 
Ruffo make lier understand. Let Ruffo lift 
her up from the lie on which IT have made her 
rest and lead her out of prison.” 

As this thought came to him a deep ten- 
derness toward Hermione flooded his heart. 
He stood where he was. Far off he still 
heard Ruffo’s voice drifting away in the mist 
out to the great sea. And he saw the vague 
form of Hermione leaning down over the 
terrace wall, toward the sea, the song, and 
Ruffo. 








you been doing to Vere?” 

1?” 

* Yes, you! No one else is here.” 

Hermione’s violent, almost furious agitation 
was audible in her voice. 

“T should never wish to hurt Vere—you know that.” 

His voice sounded as if he were deeply moved. 

“IT must— Vere! Vere!” 

She moved toward the house. But Artois stepped 
a swiftly, laid a hand on her arm, and stopped 
er, 

* No, leave Vere alone to-night!” he said. 

“ Why?” 

“ She wishes to be alone to-night.” 

* But 1 find her here with you.” 

_ There was a harsh bitterness of suspicion, of doubt, 
in her tone that he ought surely to have resented. But 
he did not resent it. 


suddenly in her heart, overflowed boundaries, seemed 
to inundate her whole being. 

*“T do not come first,” she said. 

Her voice trembled, almost broke. 

“You know that I do not come first. You have just 
told me a lie.” 

“ Hermione!” 

His voice was startled. 

“You know it perfectly well. You have known it 
for a long time.” 

Hot tears were in her eyes, were about to. fall. 
With a crude gesture, almost like that of a man, she 
put up her hands to brush them away. 


* Begun in Harper's WEEKLY for March 14, 1908. Copyright, 1907, by Harper & Broruers. 
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The song died away. Yet Hermione did not 


The died away, but still Hermione bent over the sea move, but still leaned over the sea. She 


searcely knew where she was, The soul of her, 
the suffering soul, was voyaging through the 
mist with Ruffo, was voyaging through the 
mist and through the night with—her Sicilian and 
all the perfect past. It seemed to her at that moment 
that she had lost Vere in the dark, that she had lost 
Emile in, the dark, that even Gaspare was drifting 
from her in a mist of secrecy which he did not intend 
that she should penetrate. 
There was only Ruffo left. 
He had no secrets. He threw no darkness round 
him and those who loved him. 
“ his happy innocent song was his happy innocent 
soul. 
She listened, she leaned down, almost she stretched 
out her arms toward the sea. And in that moment 
Abridged for serial publication 




















































































































she knew in her mind, and she felt in her heart, that 
Ruffo was very near to her, that he meant very much 
to her, even that she loved him. 

CHAPTER XXXIV 

Artois left the island that night without speaking 
to Hermione. He waited a long time. But she did 
not move to come to him. 

As for Vere, she was feeling bitterly ashamed, had 
been bending under a sense of undeserved shame, ever 
since the Marchesino’s stratagem on the preceding 
night. Although she was gay and fearless, she was 
exquisitely sensitive. Peppina’s confession*had roused 
her maidenhood toe a theoretical knowledge of certain 
things in life, of certain cruel phases of man’s selfish- 
ness and lust which, till then, she had never en- 
visaged. The Marchesino’s madness had carried her 
one step farther. She had not actually looked into 
the abyss. But she had felt herself near to something 
that she hated even more than she feared it. And she 
had returned to the hotel full of a shrinking delicacy, 
not to be explained, intense as snow, which had made 
the meeting with her mother and Artois a torture to 
her; which had sealed her lips to silence that night, 
which had made her half apology to Gaspare in the 
morning a secret agony, which had even set a flush on 
her face when she looked at San Francesco. The 
abrupt change in Monsieur Emile’s demeanor toward 
her made her feel as if she were despised by him 
because she had been the victim of the Mar- 
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gazed at her—then added, “ Who should know you, 
signora, if I do not?” 

“That is just what I mean, Gaspare. I wonder— 
I wonder—” She broke off. “Do you understand, 
Gaspare, how important you are to me, how necessary 
you are to me?” 

An expressive look that was full of gentleness dawned 
in his big eyes. 

“ Si, signora, I understand.” 

“And I think you ought to understand my charac- 
ter by this time.” She looked at him earnestly. “ But 
I sometimes wonder—I mean lately—I sometimes won- 
der whether you do quite understand me.” 

“ Why, signora ?” 

“Do you know what I like best from the people 
who are near me, who live with me?” 

“ Si, signora.” 

“ What?” 

“ Affection, signora. You like to be cared for, si- 
gnora.” 

She felt tears rising again in her eyes. 

“Yes, I love affection. But—there’s something else 
too. I love to be trusted. I’m not curious. I hate 
to pry into people’s affairs. But I love to feel that 
[ am trusted, that those I trust and care for would 
never keep me in the dark—” 

She thought again of Emile and of the night and 
her outburst. 





She spoke with increasing energy and determina- 
tion, still combating her still formless fear. And be- 
cause of this interior combat her manner and voice 
were not quite natural, though she strove to keep 
them so, knowing well how swiftly a Sicilian will 
catch the infection of a strange mood, will be puzzled 
by it, be made obstinate, even dogged by it. 

“JT am sure that all this— I mean that this has 
something to do with Ruffo.” 

Gaspare said nothing. : 

“I know you like Ruffo, Gaspare. I believe you 
like him very much. Don’t you?” 

“ Signora, Ruffo has never done me any harm.” 

“ Ruffo is very fond of you.” 

She saw Gaspare redden. 

“He respects and admires you more than other 
people. I have noticed that.” 

Gaspare cleared his throat, but did not look up or 
make any remark. , 

“ Both the signorina and I like Ruffo, too. We 
feel—at least I feel—I feel as if he had become one 
of the family.” 

yaspare looked up quickly, and his eyes were sure'y 
fierce. 

“One of the family!” he exclaimed. 

Hermione wondered if he were jealous. . 

“T don’t mean that I put him with you, Gaspare. 
No—but he seems to me quite a friend. Tell me— 
do you know anything against Ruffo?” 

“Non, signora.” 

It came very slowly from his lips. 





chesino’s trick. Or perhaps Monsieur Emile 
completely misunderstood her: perhaps he 
thought—perhaps he dared to think, that she 
had helped the Marchesino in his manceuvre. 

Vere felt almost crucified, but was too proud 
to speak of the pain and bitterness within her. 
Only when her mother came out upon the ter- 
race did she suddenly feel that she could bear 
no more. 

That night, directly she was in her room, 
she locked her door. She was afraid that her 
mother might follow her, to ask what was the 
matter. 

But Hermione did not come. She, too, wished 
to be alone that night. She too, felt that she 
could not be looked at by searching eyes that 
night. She did not know when Artois left the 
terrace. Long after Ruffo’s song had died away 
she still leaned over the sea, following his boat 
with her desirous heart. And when at last 
she remembered Artois he, too, was on the 
sea. She turned toward the house. Above, in 
her sitting-room, the light still shone. The other 
windows on this side of the Casa del Mare were 
dark. She felt that she must go to that light 
quickly, and she hastened in, went cautiously 
through the black room with the French win- 
dows, and came into the dimly lighted passage 
that led to the front door. 

Gaspare was there, locking up. She came to 
him. 

“ Good night, Gaspare,” she said, stopping. 

“Good night, signora,” he answered, slightly 
turning his head, but not looking into her face. 

Hermione turned to go upstairs. She went 
up two or three steps. She heard a bolt shot 
into its place below her, and she stopped again. 
To-night she felt for the first time almost 
afraid of Gaspare. She trusted him as she 
had always trusted him—completely. Yet that 
trust was mingled with this new and dreadful 
sensation of fear, bred of her conviction that 
he held some secret from her in his breast. In- 
deed, it was her trust in Gaspare which made 
her fear so keen. As she stood on the stair- 
case she knew that. If Gaspare kept things, 
kept anything from her, that at all concerned 








* Absolutely nothing?” 

“Signora, | don’t know anything bad of 
Ruffo.” 

“T felt sure not. Don’t you like his coming 
to the island?” 

Gaspare’s face was still flushed. 

“Signora, it is nothing to do with me.” 

A sort of dull anger seemed to be creeping 
into his voice, an accent of defiance that he 
was trying to control. Hermione noticed it, 
and it brought her to a resolve that, till now, 
she had avoided. Her secret fear had prompted 
her to delay, to a gradual method of arriving 
at the truth. Now she sat forward, clasping 
her hands together hard and_ speaking 
quickly: 

“Gaspare, I feel sure that you noticed long 
ago something very strange in Ruffo.  Per- 
haps you noticed it almost at once. I believe 
you did. It is this. Ruffo has an extraor- 
dinary look in his face sometimes, a look of— 
of your dead padrone. I didn’t see it for 
some time, but I think you saw it directly. 
Did you? Did you, Gaspare?”’ 

There was no answer. Gaspare only cleared 
his throat again more violently. Hermione 
waited for a minute. Then, understanding 
that he was not going to answer, she went 
on; 

“You have seen it—we have both noticed it. 
Now I want to tell you something—something 
that happened to-night.” 

Gaspare started, looked up quickly, darted at 
his padrona a searching glance of inquiry. 

“ What is it?” she said. 

* Niente!” 

He kept his eyes on her, staring with 
a tremendous directness that was _— es- 
sentially Southern. And she returned his 
gaze. 

“T was with Ruffo this evening. We talked, 
and he told me that he met you at the festa 
last night. He told me, too, that he was with 
his mother.” 

She waited to give him a chance of speaking, 
of forestalling any question. But he only 








her life, it must he because he was faithfully 
trying to save her from some pain or misery. 

But perhaps she was led away by her de- 
pression of to-night. Perhaps this mystery 
was her own creation, and he would be quite 
willing to explain, to clear it away with a word. 

“Gaspare.” she said, “have you finished locking 
up?” 

* Not quite. signora, I have the front of the house 
to do.” 

“Of course. Well, when you have finished come up 
to my room for a minute, will you?” 

“Va bene, signora.” 

Was there reluctance in his voice? She thought 
there was. She went upstairs and waited in her sit- 
ting-room. It seemed to her that Gaspare was a very 
long time locking up. She leaned out of the window 
that overlooked the terrace to hear if he was shutting 
the French windows. When she did so she saw him 
faintly below, standing by the balustrade. She watch- 
ed him, wondering what he was doing, till at last she 
could not be patient any longer. 

* Gaspare!” she called out. 

He started violently. 
“1 am coming, signora.” 
am waiting for you.” 

* A moment, signora!” 

Yes, his voice was reluctant; but he went at once 
toward the house and disappeared. Directly after- 
ward she heard the windows being shut and _ barred, 
then a step coming rather slowly up the staircase. 

“Che vuole, signora ?” 

How many times she had heard that phrase from 
Gaspare’s lips! How many times in reply she had ex- 
pressed some simple desire! To-night she found a dif- 
ficulty in answering that blunt question. There was 
so much that she wished, wanted—wide and terrible 
want filled her heart. 

“Che vuole?” he repeated. 

As she heard it a second time suddenly Hermione 
knew that for the moment she was entirely dominated 
by Ruffo and that which concerned, which was con- 
nected with him. The fisher-boy had assumed an 
abrupt and vast importance in her life. 

‘“ Gaspare,” she said, “ you know me pretty well by 
this time, don’t you?” 

* Know you, signora! Of course I know you!” He 
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see the things you ought to see.” 

“ You are not in the dark, signora.” 

He spoke rather stupidly and looked toward the 
lamp, as if he misunderstood her explanation. But 
she knew his quickness of mind too well to be de- 
ceived. 

“ Gaspare,” she said, “I don’t know whether you 


are going to be frank with me, but I am going to be 


frank with you. Sit down for a minute and—please 
shut the door first.” 

He looked at her, looked down, hesitated, then went 
slowly to the door and shut it softly. Hermione was 
sitting on the sofa when he turned. He came back 
and stood beside her. 

“Si, signora ?” 

“I'd rather you sat too, Gaspare.” 

He took his seat on a hard chair. His face had 
changed. Generally it was what is called “an open 
face.” Now it looked the opposite to that. When she 
glanced at him, almost furtively, Hermione was once 
more assailed by fear. She began to speak quickly, 
with determination, to combat her fear. 

‘“‘Gaspare, I may be wrong, but for some time I 
have felt now and then as if you and I were not quite 
as we used to be together, as if— Well, now and then 
it seems to me as if there was a wall, and I was 
on one side of the wall and you were on the other. 
1 don’t like that feeling, after having you with me so 
long. T don’t like it, and I want to get rid of it.” 

She paused. 

“Si, signora,” he said, in a low voice. 

He was now looking at the floor. His arms were 
resting on his knees, and his hands hung down touching 


each other. 


“It seems to me that—I never noticed this thing 
between us until—until Ruffo came to the island.” 

* Ruffo?” 

“ Yes, Gaspare, Ruffo.” 
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stared at her with dilated eves. 
“He told me that you knew his mother, and 


Vere went into the stern under the awning and began to read that his mother knew you.” 
“ Why not?” 
“Of course there is no reason. What 
surprised me rather”—she was speaking 
* The dark, signora?” _ more slowly now and more unevenly —“* was 
“Don’t you understand what I mean? When you | this—” 
are in the dark you can’t see anything. You can’t “sit” 


Gaspare’s voice was loud. He lifted up his hands 
and laid them heavily on his knees. 

“Si?” he repeated. 

“ After you had spoken with her, she cried, Ruffo's 
mother cried, Gaspare. And she said, *To think of 
its being Gaspare on the island!’” 

“Is that all?” 

“ No.” 

A look that was surely a look of fear came into his 
face, rendering it new to Hermione. Never before had 
she seen such an expression—or had she once? Long 
ago, one night in Sicily? 

“That isn’t all. Ruffo took his mother home, and, 
when they got home, she said to him this: * Has Gas- 
pare ever said you were like somebody? ” 

Gaspare said nothing. 

“ Did you hear, Gaspare?” 

“ Si, signora.” 

“‘Gaspare, it seems to me ”’—Hermione was speaking 
new very slowly, like one shaping a thought in her 
mind while she spoke—* it seems to me strange that 
you and Ruffo’s mother should have known each other 
so well long before Ruffo was-born, and that she should 
cry because she met you at the festa, and that—after- 
ward—she should ask Ruffo that.” 

“ Strange?” 

The fear that had been formless was increasing now 
in Hermione, and surely it was beginning at last to 
take a form, but as yet only a form that was vague 
and shadowy. 

“Yes. I think it very strange. Did you ”—an in- 
tense curiosity was alive in her now—* did you know 
Ruffo’s mother in Sicily?” 

“ Signora, it does not matter where I knew her.” 

‘Why should she say that?” 

“ What?” 

“* Has Gaspare ever said you were like somebody? ” 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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THE GOVERNMENT’S FISCAL YEAR AND THE OUTLOOK 


By Howard Schenck Mott 










; ZAR ITI the year that closed on June 
OSS 30. 1908, the finances of the United 
States government make a showing 
more than usually interesting from 
many points of view. The most 
prominent feature of that showing 
sy is that for the twelve months the 
HK: 38 ‘lisbursements of the government 

~’™ were $59,656,361 in excess of its re- 
ceipts. This feature attracts particular attention, be- 
vause, in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to Congress, under date of December 2, 1907, it was 
estimated that the fiscal year just closed would show a 
surplus of $42,000,000. There is, ‘therefore, a differ- 
ence of over $100,000,000 between the estimated and 
the actual results. 

It might be pertinent to ask why the Secretary, con- 
sidering that his estimate was made subsequent to the 
October panic last year, indulged so optimistie an 
opinion. Surely the experience of affairs that he has 
enjoyed should have enabled him to make a more 
accurate forecast. The Secretary’s estimate, however, 
in no way alters the facts of the situation, unless, in- 
deed, it were claimed that Congress, at its last session, 








was influenced by his optimism in making appropria- 
tions. The answer to this claim would be that the 


government’s finances are matters of public knowledge 
from which members of Congress could as readily draw 
conclusions as could the Seeretary himself. An official 
blunder cannot justly be used as a cloak for Con- 
gressional extravagance. 

Of course the reasons for the falling off in revenues 
are patent to everybody. They consist of declining 
customs receipts due to falling import trade, and of 
lessened internal revenues brought about by de- 
creased consumption of articles subject to internal 
revenue taxation. Depression in business invariably 
in the past has brought about falling imports and 
diminished consumption generally, so that experience 
pointed the way to an inevitable conclusion. The de- 
cline in government revenues during the last fiscal 
year amounted to: about $65,000,000; yet it is a note- 
worthy fact that the revenues for the fiscal year, 
amounting to $599,895,763, were tle largest in the 
history of the government, with the single exception 
of the year immediately preceding. 

Under the stimulus, however, in the last few years, 
of an expansion in government revenues at an utterly 


unprecedented rate, Congress has sought ways in 
which to spend money. The search has not been in 


vain. During the last fiseal year the expenditures of 
the United States government aggregated $659,552,125, 
as compared with $365,774,159 in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1897, which was the year preceding the 
Spanish-American war, and as compared with $605,- 
072,180 in the year during which the Spanish war was 
in progress. In other words, the government spent 
over $54,000,000 more last year than was spent nine 
vears ago when the country was engaged in a foreign 
war. 

The statement of the figures in this way calls atten- 
tion strikingly to both the ability of the government, 
through increased revenues, to spend money and the 
earnestness with which that ability has been availed 
of. Yet, in spite of lavish expenditures, until the last 
fiscal year the government enjoyed revenues so large 
that it showed very handsome surpluses, and even on 
June 30, 1908, the available cash balance, after de- 
ducting all current liabilities and the $150,000,000 
gold reserve, stood at $239,557,993. As, therefore, the 
deficit in government revenues did not seem sufficient 
immediately to create anxiety, Congress, at its last 
session, disregarding prudence, continued its lavish 
outlays, making appropriations for the coming year 
which promise to produce a deficiency in the revenues 
for the year 1908-9 that, it is variously estimated, will 
ageregate from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000. 

Secretary Cortelyou, by a rearrangemnet of Treas- 
ury outlays, tries to prove that the operations of the 
past year were not nearly as bad as they appear on 
their face. He discovers, at a convenient time, that 
the bookkeeping methods of the government are not 
all that could be desired, saying that the deficit for 
the tiseal year is “ more apparent than real” and that 
“there is no deficit except an imaginary one.” It is 
nonsensical to make statements of this sort, for, to 
the lay mind, they impair the value of his practical 
suggestions for a change in methods. 

The Seeretary is afflicted with the modern idea per- 
vading the controlling spirits of commercial organiza- 
tions. They account for fixed capital expenditures in 
a manner different from those made from income. 
The idea, as a matter of accounting, las much to 
justify it—at least with commercial organizations— 
and it may well be that a different statement by the 
government for what the Secretary calls “ ordinary ” 
from what he calls “extraordinary ” expenditures 
might do much to make clearer the exhibit of the na- 






tional finances. Whether every “ permanent improve- 
ment.” such as the building of the Panama Canal, 
the improvements of rivers and harbors, and the 


building of fortifications should be capitalized in some 
torm of permanent debt, following the principles of 
European governments, is a matter upon which 
opinions will differ. 

Under the revision of the government’s bookkeeping, 


proposed by the Secretary, the statement of ordinary 
receipts and expenditures fer the past fiscal year 
would show a surplus of receipts amounting to $25,- 
169,336. Extraordinary expenditures, including those 
for the Panama Canal, for public buildings, for forti- 
fications, for rivers and harbors, and for reduction of 
the publie debt aggregate $117,825,328, against which a 
total of government bonds has been issued of only 
$41,934,540. The Secretary claims that the govern- 
ment deserves credit for paying the balance of extraor- 
dinary expenditures out of current revenues. While, 
as a matter of accounting, such an arrangement of 
the government’s bookkeeping may be desirable, as a 
matter of fact it has never been our definite national 
policy to capitalize permanent improvements of every 
kind. Indeed, one of the chief justifications of our 
tariff policy has been that it yielded very large 
revenues, and, until the mania for spending money 
took possession of Congress, the old-fashioned idee 
of reducing the pubiie debt had some adherents. If 
the pessibility of reducing the public debt shall not be 
lost sight of, then the proposed rearrangement of the 
government’s bookkeeping might be a good thing. 

On November 20, 1908, $15,436,500 certificates of 
indebtedness, issued during last year’s panic, will be 
payable. In addition, after August of this year, some- 
thing less than $64,000,000 of the Spanish war bonds 
will be redeemable at the pleasure of the govern- 


ment. The former will have to be paid in November, 
while the latter run until 1918 if not redeemed be- 


fore that time. It is possible that the Treasury De- 
partment may undertake to refund the Jatter into two 
per cent. bonds. At any rate it is evident that, with 
falling revenues, it would be undesirable for the gov- 
ernment to use its free cash surplus to pay off these 
two issues of bonds. 

It is evident also that there is no necessary connec- 
tion between the recent withdrawals of United States 
funds from national banks, and the redemption of 
the bonds just referred to. Withdrawals of govern- 
ment funds from the banks are caused primarily by 
the shortage in revenues. A purely incidental reason 
may be found in the fact that there is a plethora of 
funds in all of the banks of the country which might 
be used to foster undesirable speculation. Further- 
more, although the new Kmergeney Currency Law 
theoretically will furnish relief to the money markets 
in the fall, should such relief be needed, the Secretary 
of the Treasury wisely builds up his cash balance, 
should that law be found to work badly. Of course, 
few students of finance expect, during the coming 
autumn, any real necessity for help to the money 
markets from either the Emergency Currency Law or 
the Treasury Department. It is plain that the new 
currency law will not do away withthe traditional 
entanglement of the Treasury Department with the 
mechanism of business, and the irregular and un- 


certain process of drawing currency out of circulation 
and returning it through depositary banks at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Treasury remains one 
of the most glaring defects of our national financial 
system, Secretary Shaw’s suggestion, that the power 
of the Secretary to regulate the money market in this 
manner be made permanent, was the suggestion of a 
political opportunist who could see no prospect of the 
adoption of the central bank idea in this country. The 
manipulation of the government’s surplus at the 
pleasure of one man, though the Secretaries of the 
past have conscientiously performed their duties, con- 
tains potentialities of grave character. 

Since the stress of iast fall’s currency famine has dis- 
appeared, currency has become redundant and gold 
has been exported to Europe in large volume. This 
movement of gold out of a country where other forms 
of currency are very abundant is entirely according to 
precedent. In it is involved at the present time no 
immediate danger. Whether it shall cause during 
the next year any serious.embarrassment to the govern- 
ment will depend upon how quickly business recovery 
shall set in. Should business remain stagnant, gold 
will probably continue to cross the Atlantic. While 
there still remains ample gold in the Treasury vaults 
and in the vaults of the banks in this country for all 
purposes in the near future, the tendency of gold to 
leave the country deserves attention in any considera- 
tien of financial affairs. 

Furthermore, considering the government’s receipts 
and expenditures from a business standpoint, it is 
obvious that substantial industrial recovery must 
occur in order to avoid, in view of the large appro- 
priations made by the last Congress, a deficit in 
revenues, which by June 30, 1909, might be of some 
proportions. Large customs collections and larger 
internal revenues than those which now accrue to the 
government must come in, or the government will face 
a somewhat serious problem. ‘The possibility of any 
revision of the tariff, therefore, by either party, at the 
next session of Congress, will be complicated by the 
government’s needs. 

What, then, is the outlook for the avoidance of the 
rather distant dangers referred to? The promise o* 
good crops this year already has stimulated business 
recovery. Factories and plants are resuming opera- 
tions, and labor thrown out of employment is being 
re-employed. The consuming power of the country 
appears to have started up again after its very drastic 
curtailment. Some time may be needed before in- 
¢reasing consumption shall make itself felt in gov- 
ernment revenues. Moreover, it is. reported in well- 
informed quarters that European capital, confident 
that the worst has been seen in American industry and 
finance, seeks re-employment in this country. On the 
whole, it looks as if Nature would condone and ex- 
patiate the errors of extravagance at Washington. 





Fire Protection without Engines im New York 

















The formal Testing of the high-pressure Mains on the west Water-front. 


The Streams were thrown 


above a twelve-story Office Building and carried down for nearly two Blocks. At eight Hydrants 
48,000 Gallons of Water a Minute were delivered at a Pressure of 290 Pounds without Fire-engines 
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George Bernard Shaw as One of his own Puppets 



































When Photcgraphs of Shaw’s new Play, “Getting Married,” were being taken recently in London, one of 
the Actors was absent, so Mr. Shaw popped into his Clothes and his Role and posed to complete the 
The young Woman in the Scene is Miss Fanny Brough 


Picture. 





Strange Races of Men 


Various theories have been advanced 
as to the original home of the great races 
of Europe and the East. We know in a 
general way that the ancestors of the in- 
habitants of modern Europe migrated 
from the great plains of Asia; that the 
same peoples, descending through the 
passes of the Himalayas, enslaved the 
aboriginal inhabitants and created the 
caste system of India. The Japanese are 
believed to be of mixed Mongol and Malay 
stock. Bui here and there, scattered in 
odd nooks and corners of the world, frag- 
ments of forgotten peoples still survive 
to puzzle ethnologists. 

The hairy Ainos of Yezo, the northern- 
most of the great islands of Japan, are an 
example. These white, bear-worshiping 
Savages, with Caucasian features—how 
they become wedged into this corner of 
the Mongol kingdoms? 

Another race, the Basques, still subsists 
on both the Spanish and French sides of 
the Pyrenees. The Basques are the eth- 
nologists’ most perplexing problem. Their 
language does not in the least resemble 
that of any nation in Europe: it has a 
structural affinity to that of one race 
alone—the aboriginal Indians of this coun- 
try. But, should this resemblance be ac- 
cepted as more than accidental, we are 
compelled to invent some lost Atlantis, 
reaching to the borders of Spain, and to 
look upon the Basque as some descendant 
of lost tribes of Indians—a grotesque im- 
probability. 

Along the slopes of the Atlas Moun- 
tains in Morocco dwells a white race, the 
Berbers, in the midst of the Moorish in- 
habitants. Many believe them to be de- 


scendants of the ancient population that 
fled when the Arabs overthrew the Romans. 

in Southern Africa, among the black 
population, the Hottentots dwell—a yellow 
race, with eyes slightly oblique and tufted 
hair. Their origin has never been ex- 
plained. 





Signs of Good Times 


Goop times are coming in with a bound. 
Practically all the mills in the Pittsburg 
region resumed operations simultaneously 
on July 6, when nearly 50,000 workmen, 
who had been idle since the panic began, 
were summoned by the morning whistles. 

One thousand men were put to work by 
the National Tube Works, and an equiva- 
lent number by the Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Company. The Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, which had been operating the Home- 
stead, Duquesne, and Edgar Thompson 


for the whole working day. All the rail- 
roads that centre in Pittsburg ordered 
their repair shops on double time. Several 
thousand men were put to work in the min- 
ing and coke districts. 

Meanwhile a shortage of workmen de- 
veloped, and at present operations are actu- 
ally hampered by inability to secure a 
sufficiency of labor. This is due to the 
thousands of immigrants that returned to 
their native lands at the time of the panic 
last fall. During the first six months of 
the present year 377,664 of the laboring 
element left this country for Europe, and 
only 186,586 arrived. During the first six 
months of the preceding year 739,748 
steerage passengers arrived here, and only 
155,792 returned to Europe. 





plants on half, time, resumed operations 
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Progressive Iceland 


THE recent change in the constitution of 
Denmark, whereby the colony of Iceland 
became virtually an independent federated 
state in the Danish Empire, has directed 
attention to the remarkable development of 
this out-of-the-way island of glaciers, lava 
deserts, and geysers. Iceland has long been 
one of the most advanced countries in the 
matter of education, but of late years ef- 
forts have been made to improve its ma- 
terial prosperity. Fishing has always been 
the chief industry, but more recently agri- 
culture and the general trade have been in- 


creasing. The Icelandic fishing banks are 
considered among the richest in the 
world. 


Sailing craft and a few motor-boats are 
employed in the fishing industry, and sev- 
eral steam trawlers are being tried as an 
experiment. Dried fish, chiefly herrings, 
are exported in large quantities. Whale 
fishing is extensively pursued by the 
Norwegians. 

Exports of fish are made to Denmark, 
England, Norway, Italy, and Spain, and 
of capable citizens to Minnesota and the 
Northwestern States. Icelanders carry on 
considerable sheep and horse breeding, and 
export large quantities of mutton, par- 
ticularly to Norway. 

Since the fall of 1906 Iceland has had 
cable communication with Europe, the 
Great Northern Telegraph Company hav- 
ing a twenty years’ concession of the cable 
line between Iceland and. the Shetland 
Islands. The- inland telegraph lines be- 
long to the Icelandic government, and, ac- 
cording to an act of the “ Alting,” or 
Parliament, at its last session, these lines 
will be extended throughout the country. 





It is expected that they will be completed 
during the present year. 

Iceland is one of the few countries with- 
out a public debt. In addition to several 
savings-banks, there are the Islands Lands 
bank and the Islands Bank. Both are au 
thorized to issue paper money to a certain 
amount; the former is owned and guar 
anteed by the Icelandie government; the 
latter is a stock company under the super 
vision of the state. 

Up to the present time no mining has 
been done in Iceland. It is stated that 
investigations have shown that there are 
rich veins of gold in the vieinity of Reyk- 
javik, the chief port. 





Official Cats in Hawaii 

THe Territory of Hawaii, throvgh its 
Board of Health, may shortly establish a 
cattery, where felines of doughty parent 
age will be bred and raised with a view 
to becoming official rat-cateckers for the 
board. The stock for the eattery will be 
earefully selected, and only cats who have 
proved themselves good ratters will be 
placed there, while their progeny will be 
raised with a taste for rats and finally 


turned loose throughout the city to 
prey upon the carriers of the bubonie 
flea. 


This proposal was made at a regular 
meeting of the Board of Health by Presi- 
dent Cofer, who stated that the idea had 
been suggested to him by Dr. Koch, the 
great bacteriologist, who recently visited 
Hawaii. Dr. Koch's idea was that eats 
selected for their ratting ability should 
be selected to be the progenitors of Terri- 
torial cats, raised on rat meat and brought 
up with a taste for rat, and turned loose 
when sufticiently grown to rustle their own 
living in the city. Such eats, he thought, 
would decrease the rat population, 
with a corresponding decrease in the pos- 
sibility of any future outbreak of bu- 
bonie. 

“So the Territory may soon have an 
established cattery,” concluded the presi- 
dent to the members of his board, the only 
suggestion offered in return by one of the 
members being that it would be wise to 
also select the stock of cats so as to pro 
duce a mute strain for official use, 


soon 





King Edward’s Cricket Cap 


Kina Epwarp has graciously set the 
seal of his approval upon the democratic 
sport of cricket by approving a special 
eap which is to be worn in future by 
cricketers selected to play for England in 
international test matches. The happy 
cricketer will have the right to wear a cap 
of dark blue cloth, with a silver lace de- 
sign consisting of a crown over three 
royal lions. 





IT MAKES THE BABY STRONG 
Goop milk contains in the most easily digested form all 
the elements necessary to the building of bone flesh and 
muscle Borpren s EacGte Branp ConpeENsep MILK has 
raised three generations of strong and healthy babies 
Has no equal as a baby food. .*-» 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. os centsa box. o*s 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Pears’ 


“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
‘box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

There’s no pre- 
ventive so good as 


Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1789. 
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A War-time Diary 


Extracts from a young girl’s diary written at 
“ Mount Air," near Bowling Green, Kentucky, during 
the Civil War 


By Josie Underwood Nazro 


ApriL 13, 1861.—It has _ happened! 
Fort Sumter was fired on yesterday !— 
when Major Anderson refused to sur- 
render. What an _ exciting time we 
had! When the news came we were 
all waiting on the front porch as usual, 
when Marions—who had gone for the 
mail—came galloping up _ the _ road, 
waving the paper and hollering out the 
news long before we could distinguish a 
word he said. As he came nearer we 
heard: “Fort Sumter fired on! One 
woman got hurt. Harriet Lane shot in 
the stern! What was a woman doing 
there, anyway!” Harriet Lane was the 
name of a vessel, but Marions’s funny 
mistake made us all laugh and relieved 
the dreaded news of its first horror. Mr. 
McCann read every detail, and we all lis- 
tened with intense interest; as he finished 
he said, “ Well, we must leave for Cali- 
fornia as soon as Lute can get ready—I 
want to be with my State in this.” Mr. 
Western was as quick to say, “ And [ll 
go to Memphis and arrange to fight with 
the South—-for that’s what she will do 
now.” Mr. Girder (who is devoted to 
Mr. Western and Mr. Western to him) 
said: ‘“ All right, Bill. I don’t reckon 
Kentucky can stay neutral now; and I'll 
raise a regiment to fight against you and 
whip you back into the Union;” and so, 
in spite of the warmest affection between 
all, the talk got very hot. 

April 17.—Lincoln has issued a call for 
75,000 troops! This means war, surely. 
Warner wants to volunteer! Think of it 
—boy only fourteen; of course pa won't 
hear to such a thing—even if Kentucky 
were still trying to remain neutral. But 
that position can’t be held much longer, 
and is really only in name; for every 


man, woman, and child is on one side or ' 


the other. Every day we hear of some 
one we know going to join the rebels 
in Tennessee or the Union regiment 
camped across the Ohio at Louisville. 

April 18—Uncle Wint writes from 
West Point that his class, which would 
graduate in June, is to be graduated ahead 
of time to help organize troops. It is 
the greatest comfort to ma that Uncle 
Wint stands true to the Union. The 
little zouave company here, of which 
Will Hobson is captain and brother War- 
ner first lieutenant, has had a good many 
new members lately, but not as many 
as if the boys knew “which way the cat 
will jump”; for though Will and Warner 
are strong Union boys, some of the oth- 
ers are as strong “secesh.” They gave 
an exhibition drill to-day, and I was so 
proud of Warner; [ thought he did better 
than any boy in the company, and he has 
such a beautiful, earnest face. Henry 
wotld like to join the company, but he 
is still a little under the age admitted, 
the captain, the oldest member, being 
only eighteen. 

April 20.—We are all busy sewing, help- 
ing sister Lute herself and her dear little 
children ready for their long trip to Cali- 
fornia. They go to New York, and from 
there by steamer—a three, nearly four, 
weeks’ voyage, and it takes a good many 
clothes to keep children clean on such a 
trip. The feeling between Union people 
and secessionists grows more and more 
strained, and friendships are breaking 
faster than the Union. I get too excited 
whenever the subject comes up, in spite 
of all my resolution not to; but when 
they slur at Southern men “who side 
with the North against the South,” I 
can’t take it quietly. 

June 20.—The times are so exciting 
I can’t describe anything; all thought of 
ordinary things is upset, and we are liv- 
ing in a state of nervous tension that 
makes everybody excited and_ restless. 
The streets are crowded with farmers and 
country people, who ought to be plough- 
ing their fields and working their gar- 
dens; but how can they go quietly about 
such occupations till they have come to 
town to get “the news,” and getting it, 
the discussions and excitement keep them 
there all day, and fights are constantly 
occurring. The schoolboys all “carry 
chips on their shoulders ”—ready to tight 
at the slightest provocation. Henry was 
awfully excited when he came from the 
post-office this morning; some “ secesh ” 
boys had shouted at him, “ Ab—Ab ”— 
meaning abolitionist, and that is what 
no Southern boy will stand being called; 
so Henry pitched into the crowd, several 
other Union boys joined in, and the fight 
was “ fast and furious.” 

Auqust 1—July is ended and the most 
horrible month ever, I suppose, known in 
this country. War in all its horror! 
Brother against brother, friend against 
friend, the children of this great country 
fighting to destroy it; the fighting in 
Virginia is something terrible. The 
places in old Virginia familiar and hal- 
owed to pa and Uncle Henry by all the 


scenes of bloody battles. Poor old Uncle 
Henry says but little, but as the news is 
read the tears roll fast down the furrows 
of his cheeks. To-day pa said, “It is 
hard, brother, that we are not younger 
men.” Uncle Henry said, “ Maybe it is 
best for us we are not, Warner.” I am 
quite sure the dear old man was thinking 
he would be in the rebel army, and he 
knew pa’s loyalty to the Union could not 
be shaken. None of my friends have 
fallen away as yet—except Lizzie Wright 
does not come out as often as formerly ; 
neither do Web and Cooper. Hugh Gwyn 
comes as usual and is always pleasant, 
but I feel a difference. We are always 
trying to avoid the subjects we are each 
most interested in, which spoils a friend- 
ship hitherto so full of frank confidence. 

August 10.—Mr. Western has joined 
the rebel army — Forrest’s command. 
When we were in Memphis, Forrest had 
a “ Negro Yard,” where negroes were sold, 
and no decent people had anything to do 
with him; now he is a Gen, and Mr. 
Western is in his brigade; but nothing 
Mr. Western can ever do will alter my 
love for him, for he was always like a 
brother to me, and is altogether the most 
lovable disposition I ever knew a man 
to have. Ma is terribly distressed about 
his fighting against the Union, as we all 
are. 

August 25.—We are all distressed, and 
dear ma is heartbroken. Uncle Wint has 
resigned. He wrote “he had not before 
understood the true conditions of the con- 
flict, and as much as it grieved him to 
withdraw from the service of the govern- 
ment that educated him and the profes- 
sion he loved—and, above all, to go 
against the opinion and advice of brother 
Warner (pa), whom he honored and loved 
above any other living man—he could 
not conscientiously fight any longer 
against the South, so had sent in his resig- 
nation. Pa said, “Just what I feared,” 
and tried as best he could to comfort ma, 
who wept in terrible distress just as 
though Wint were dead; and indeed said 
over and over again, “Oh, if he had only 
died or been killed defending the flag 
and the country for which his fathers 
fought before he turned traitor!” “To 
think of my father’s son fighting against 
this country!” and go she grieved in a 
heartrending way—for all her patriotic 
family pride had been centred in Wint, 
and his resignation nearly kills her. She 
begged us all never to mention his name 
to her again—to let him be as one dead. 
Too bad! too sad! How can we do that, 
for he has always been like our brother. 
How bitter, how hard everything is get- 
ting! and yet how beautiful the world is! 
—as I look out from my window—the 
glorious sunset—illuminating this dear 
old home with a .splendor indescribable, 
and as far as my eye can reach only 
peaceful beauty to be seen; the flowers 
bloom, the grain ripens, the trees * bring 
forth fruit each after its own kind,” and 
man only seems not to fulfil the will of 
God. His evil passions alone spoil the 
happiness of this beautiful world; I can’t 
understand why God permits it so to be, 
for the angel song cf “peace on earth, 
good-will to man,” seems forever hushed. 





The Price of a Throne 


One of the oldest Paris ‘firms for gold 
and silk embroideries, a house which had 
already served Louis XVI. and his court 
with highly artistic needlework, is still 
in possession of its accounts of former 
centuries. An inspection of these books 
reveals a good summary of the luxury ex- 
penditures of the French court — the 
Bonapartistic as well as the Legitimistic. 
Napoleon I., who for his own wants was, 
in contrast to the spendthrifty Josephine, 
very economical, went, though, to large 
expenses when it was for representative 
gala dresses. The 10,000 franes which he 
had to pay for the embroidery on his 
coronation robe he did not consider too 
high a price. But his embroidered frock 
coat that had cost him 3500 franes, and 
which became too tight for him not long 
after its first year, he ordered to be 
widened by pieces of cloth, and the new 
seams to be covered with embroideries. 
The bill for his throne, however, foots up 
to a pretty considerable amount. The 
outer drapery of purple velvet trimmed 
with gold lace was at 10,200 francs. The 
red velvet panels were strewn with in- 
worked golden bees at five francs apiece, 
and above the fauteuil the Emperor’s 
coat of arms was seen in raised embroid- 
ery: total cost, 16,200 francs. The inner 
drapery consisted of blue satin with gold 
lace at 9600 frances. Gold-embroidered 
stripes for the inner trimming cost 8500 
frances. Embroidery on the blue velvet 
fauteuil amounted to 3020 franes, the foot 
cushion to 1200. In addition there were 
1050 bees on the unembroidered panels of 
the baldachin at the price of 5250 francs. 
Altogether the price of Napoleon’s throne 
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The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


John F. Dryden, Pres. Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
Send for particulars of NEW Low Cost Policy. Dept. T. 
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Could they live in as good a house? 


Could 


you? 
Could they wear as good clothes? 
the children stay at school? 

If you cannot say *yes’’ to all these questions, 
your family needs the protection of Life In- 
surance. They have a right to demand that you 


become insured. 


























was 53,970 francs, 
















































Overcomes a “shiny” skin 
and deodorizes perspiration. 
Its daily use insures a perfect 
complexion. Mennen’s 
quickly relieves Sunburn, 
Prickly Heat, Chafing, 
and all skin troubles cf the 
summer. Alter bathing 
and after shaving it is 
delightful. Put up in 
non-refillable boxes — 
the “box that lox” - 
with Mennen’s face on 
top, for your protection. 
































Guaranteed under the Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, sq06. Serial 
No. 1542. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


57 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) 
Talcum Powder. 1: bas the scent 
of fresh cut Parma Violets. Sam- 
ple free. 

Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder 
(Oriental Odor). No samples. 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue 
wrapper). Specially prepared for the nur- 
sery. No samples. 


























FREE for a 2 cent stamp for 
postage, one set Mennen’s Bridge 
Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 



























How London “Stages” its Horse Show 
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King Edward and Queen Alexandra arriving in the elaborately decorated Royal Box at Olympia 
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The Show Ring, which is profusely decorated with Flowers and arranged as a formal Garden 





Spain’s First Visit to Cuba since the War 











The Spanish Schoolship “ Nautilus” 
in the Harbor of Havana, where she 
was received with great Enthusiasm 

















Official Naval Drama 


Being an Extract from the Log of **Bosher Bill,” A.B. 
BY HENRY JAY CASE 


ZjOT wishing to add to the size of me 
own chest, mind you,” said the 
Able Seaman known to the mosquito 
fleet as Bosher Bill, “ but giving it 
to you straight, history was made 
ye in Chesapeake Bay when they tor- 
By pedoed the Florida, and Bosher Bill 
MOR Was prisint. The likes av Cushing 
who binged the Albemarle has 
nothing on the young bucks of the navy to-day. 
Mister Cushing passed it to the rebel ram on the 
end of a broomstick. On a Chuesday—noticing the 
pernunciation, which is official—the dandy boys I’m 
tellin’ ye about fired a torpedo point blank at the 
Florida wid their bare hands! For pure audacity and 
Irish conceit even the auld sod can’t beat that. It’s 
the goods, too, what I’m handing you, Perey, notwith- 
standing all ye have read in the papers about testing 
armor plate, the real story being stopped by the 
work of a smooth gintleman called a press sensor! 

“Sure it was a test of armor plate and a spicticle 
as well arranged fer the plisure of the cabinet officers, 
ginerals, admirals, constructors, and other politicians, 
the same being anchored at a safe distance from the 
scene of hostilities. The lives of the kings was un- 
doubtedly precious, I ain’t disputing that, Perey. Be- 
sides, the old Florida cost a couple of million plunks 
and a torpedo represents as much as a big red auto- 
mobile. Wid so many valuables lying around yous 
can see why the department wasn’t hankering to let 
a torpedo-boat stand off and pot at the old tub. 

“So they calls up the torpedo boys and puts the 
case to them, delicate like.” The torpedo boys gets 
their heads together, thinks a while, and the result 
was a Broadway success fer the price of a gallery 
ticket. And any minute it might have been turned 
into a melon drama! Why? Because when those 
boys was juggling wid that torpedo they was taking 
gambling chances.. One slip and the bunch of us 
would never had needed the count! 

“In place of a saucy torpedo-boat they chartered a 
scandalous old: coal barge and anchored it a bare 100 
yards off the Florida’s starboard side. Then they 
pick a torpedo out of stock and put off to the coal 
barge wid th’ torpedo carried lovingly in their arms. 

“Did ye’s ever sec a torpedo, Perey? No? Well, 
it’s about the size of a young shark, three times as 
heavy and full of guncotton. It’s got machinery in 
its vitals to make it swim, and to start the hurrah 
a cap on its nose. Just give the cap a gentle tap like 
that, Perey, and all bets are off. Chesbro’s fade 
away ball ain’t in it! It’s embarrassing enough to 
handle a torpedo on dry land, but to get a half Nelson 
on one in a rolling sea, look unconcerned and wipe 
sweat from your brow at the same time, requires real 
acting. However, these same lads got the projectile 
aboard the coal barge, and to make the shot certain 
they rigged a wire from the barge to the Flortda’s 
armor and hooked the torpedo on like a trolley-car. 

“It was then, Perey, that your uncle Bill butts 
in where he was wanted not! Just at the crushall 
moment I rows in front of the barge where the nose 
of the torpedo hangs over the side, catches a crab, 
and on me back I sees the bow of the small boat 
a-bobbing up and down under the head of the torpedo. 
It comes up with a bang and just misses the per- 
cussion. I could feel meself getting white in the 
gills, and the lieutenant with a strangle hold on the 
war head shouts: 

*** Back water, damn-your-eyes, quick!’ 

‘Maybe I didn’t back water quick, and when | 
had pulled off a ways the officer, straddling the tor- 
pedo, adds by way of explanation: 

“* Now stay away, you lobb-sided son-a-sea-cook, or 
you'll blow us all to glory and there won’t be no per- 
formance!’ 

“About that time out of the corner of me eyes 
I see one of the officers walk off as far as he could 
get and stand on the edge of the barge. 

“*A difference of five feet won’t save you,’ laughs 
a officer on the torpedo’s ether end, and with his face 
glued to the firing trigger he quoted from specifica- 
tions while he filed and hammered away: 

“*The area of explosion is fifty feet in a radius 
from, ete.’ 

“This puts the laugh on the solemn-looking fellow 
and makes ’em,all feel fine. Then they has the thing 
hooked up and I gets orders to wave me red flag 
like a guinea before the blast. Jt was only a second, 
Perey, but it felt an hour when with a heave and a 
plunge in goes Mr. Torpedo. The chief gunner’s mate 
a-hanging on to the trigger line nearly goes in with 
it, that anxious was he to start the trouble proper. 

“ With the splash every man Jack of the firing squad 
heaved a sigh, take me word on it. They had got it off 
their hands any way, and you could follow the course 
of the torpedo by the swell it made straight for the 
Florida. And as it sped nearer to the old ship the 
kings, who had been rubbering to beat the band at 
the coal barge, began to beat it. None of it for them! 
Some of the bobbing heads remained above deck until 
the ripple was almost on them, and then they ducked 
out of sight. A smart guy shouted “ Low Bridge” 
and Blim-Bang! 

“There was a back draught that nearly bowled us 
over, then a cloud across the sunlight and a down- 
pour of brickbats the likes of which ye never saw. 
Pieces of the torpedo came back on the barge, with 
chunks of the old Florida’s plates and a lot of mud 
and water, and if I hadn’t got one call already that 
morning, I’d ’a’ gone over the side to escape the bom- 
bardment.” 

“And how did your friends the officers feel about 
it?” asked Percy. . 

“Sore as crabs,” said Bill. “‘1f the’d only let us 
get fifty yards vearer,’ said one of them, ‘we'd ’ave 
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blowed the old tub out of the water! 











Ice-cream in Blazing West 
Africa 


A NEw industry in the form of an ice 
and ice-cream manufactory has been start- 
ed in Monrovia under the proprietorship 
of one of the attachés to the Liberian 
commission now visiting the United States. 

The machine is, of American manufac- 
ture and has a capacity of one ton. It 
turns out 500 pounds of ice and ten gal- 
lons of ice-cream daily. It is principally 
an ice-cream machine, but ice is such a 
rarity that the projector decided to ex- 
periment in its manufacture. This is the 
first effort of its kind in Liberia, and the 
demand for ice, especially for fever- 
stricken subjects, influenced the experi- 
ment. The manager declares that the re- 
sult has been encouraging, and will lead 
to the ultimate enlargement of the plant, 
with a cold storage attached. This en- 
terprise has filled a long-felt need in 
‘Monrovia, especially among the invalids 
of foreign birth. The price of ice at 
present is four cents per pound, and the 
price of ice-cream per gallon is $2.40. 
Under the circumstances this luxury is 
such a treat in this tropical region that 
nobody ever stops to consider the price. 








A SPIRIT IN PRISON © 


(Continued from page 26.) 


“T have never said Ruffo was like 
anybody!” Gaspare exclaimed, with sud- 
den and intense violence. “ May the 
Madonna let me die—may I die ”—hke 
held up his arms,—‘ may I die to-morro-v 
if I have ever said Ruffo was like any- 
body!” 

He got up from his chair. His face was 
red in patches, like the face of a man 
stricken with fever. 

““Gaspare, L know that-——but what could 
this woman have meant?” 

* Madonna! How should IT know? Si- 
gnora, how can I tell what a woman like 
that means? Such women have no sense— 
they talk, they gossip—ah, ah, ah, ah!’°— 
he imitated the voice of a woman of the 


people. “They are always on the door- 
step, their tongues are always going. 


Who is to say what they mean, 
goes through their 


Dio mio! 
or what nonsense 
heads ?” 

Hermione got up and laid her hand 
heavily on his arm. 

“T believe you know of whom Ruffo’s 
mother spoke, Gaspare. Tell me this—did 
Ruffo’s mother ever know your padrone?” 

She looked straight into his eyes. It 
seemed to her as if, for the first time, 
there came from them to her a look that 
had something in it of dislike. This look 
struck her to a terrible melancholy, yet 


she met it firmly, almost fiercely, with a. 


glance that fought it, that strove to beat 
it back. And with a steady voice she re- 
peated the question he had not answered. 

“Did Ruffo’s mother ever know your 
padrone ?” 

Gaspare moved _his lips, passing his 
tongue over them. His eyes fell. He 
moved his arm, trying to shift it from his 
padrona’s hand. Her fingers closed on it 
more tenaciously. 

“Gaspare, I order you to tell me.” 

“Signora,” he said, “such things are 
not in my service. I am here to work, not 
to answer questions.” : 

He spoke quietly now, 
moved his feet on the carpet. 

“You disobey me?” 

“Signora, T shall always obey all your 
orders as a servant.” 

“And as a friend, Gaspare, as a friend! 
You are my friend, aren’t you?” 

Her voice had suddenly changed, and in 
answer to it his face changed. He looked 
into her face, and his eyes were full of a 
lustrous softness that was Jike a gentle 
and warm caress. 

* Signora, you kuow what I am for you, 
Then leave me alone, signora ”’—he spoke 
solemnly—* you ought to trust me, si- 
“nora, you ought to trust me.” 

“I do trust you. But you—do you 
trust me?” 

“Si, signora.” 

* In everything ?” 

* Signora, T trust you; T have always 
trusted you.” 

“And my courage—do you trust that?” 

He did not answer. ; 

“I don’t think you do, Gaspare.” 

Suddenly she felt that he was right not 
'o trust it. Again she felt beset by fear, 
und as if she had nothing within her 
‘Hat was strong enough to stand up in 
‘urther combat against the assaults of the 
world and of destiny. The desire to know 
all,to probe this mystery,abruptly left her, 
Mba replaced by an almost frantic wish 
‘© be always ignorant, if only that igno- 
a saved her from any fresh sorrow or 
‘Tror, 
answer ee she said. “You needn't 

ver. I don’t want— What does it all 
Meter? Tt’s—it’s all so long ago.” 


heavily, and 


curtain of the window. 
she heard the sound of the oars in the 
water, and saw that the boat was from 
the island, and that Gaspare was in it 
alone. He looked up, saw her, and raised 
his cap, but with a rather reluctant gest- 
ure that scarcely indicated satisfaction or 
a happy readiness to greet her. 
tated, then called out to him. 


HARPER’S 


Having got hold of that phrase, she 
clung to it as if for comfort. 

“It’s all so long ago,” she repeated. 
“Years and years ago. We’ve forgotten 
it. We’ve forgotten Sicily, Gaspare. Why 
should we think of it or trouble about it 
any more? Good night, Gaspare.” 

She smiled at him, but her face was 
drawn and looked old. 

* Buona notte, signora.” 

He did not smile, but gazed at her with 
earnest gentleness, and still with that 
lustrous look in his eyes, full of tender- 
ness and protection. 

“ Buon riposo, signora.” 

He went away, surely relieved to go. 
At the door he said again, “ Buon riposo.” 

The door was shut. 

“ Buon riposo!” 

Hermione repeated the words to her- 
self. 

* Riposo!” 

The very thought of repose was like the 
most bitter irony. She walked up anid 
down the room. To-night there was no 
stability in her. She was shaken, lacer- 
ated mentally, by sharply changing moods 
that rushed through her, one chasing an- 
other. Seareely had Gaspare gone before 
she longed to call him back, to foree him 
to speak, to explain everything to her. 
The fear that cringed was suddenly re- 
placed by the fear that rushes forward 
blindly, intent only on getting rid of un- 
certainty even at the cost of death. 
Soldiers know that fear. It has given 
men to bayonet-points. 

Now it increased rapidly within Hermi- 
one. She was devoured by a terror that 
was acutely nervous, that gnawed her 
body as well as her soul. 

Gaspare had known Ruffo’s mother in 
Sicily. And Maurice—he had known 
Ruffo’s mother. He must have known 
her. But when? How had he got to know 
her? 

Hermione stood still. ; 

“Tt must have been when I was in 
Africa!” 

A hundred details of her husband's con- 
duct, from the moment of his return from 
the fair till the last kiss he had given 
her before he went away down the side 
of Monte Amato, flashed through her 
mind. And each one seemed to burn her 
mind as a spark, touching flesh, burns 
the flesh. 

“Tt was when T was in Africa!” 

She went to the window and leaned 
out into the night over the misty sea. 
Her lips moved. She was repeating to 
herself again and again: 

“'To-morrow I'll go to Mergellina!  To- 
morrow I'll go to Mergellina!” 


CHAPTER XXXV 

HERMIONE did not sleep at all that 
night. When the dawn came she got up 
and looked out over the sea. The mist 
had vanished with the darkness. The 
vaporous heat was replaced by a delicate 
freshness that embraced the south as dew 
embraces a rose. On the as yet pale 
waters, full of varying shades of gray, 
slate color, ethereal mauve, very faint 
pink and white, were dotted many fish- 
ing-boats. Hermione looked at them with 
her tired eyes. 

Presently one of the boats that lay not 
far beyond the rocks moved. A little 
black figure stood up in it, swayed to and 
fro, plying tiny oars. The boat diminish- 
ed. It was leaving the fishing-ground. It 
was going toward Mergellina. 

* To-day I am going to Mergellina.” 

Hermione said that to herself, as she 
watched the boat till it disappeared in 
the shining gold that was making a 
rapture of the sea. She said it, but thr 
words seemed to have little meaning, the 
fact’ which they conveyed to be unim- 
portant to her. 

And she leaned out of the window, with 
a weary and inexpressive face, while the 
gold spread ever more widely over the sea, 
and the pagan spirit surely stirred from 
its brief repose to greet the brilliant day. 

Presently she became aware of a boat 
approaching the island from the direction 
of Mergellina. She saw it first when it 
was a long distance off, and watched it. 
idly as it drew near. It looked black 
against the gold, till it was off the Villa 
Pantano. But then, or soon after, she 
saw that it was white. It was making 
straight for the island, propelled by vigor- 
ous arms. 

Now she though it leoked like one of 
the island boats. Could Vere have got 
up and gone out so early with Gaspare? 

She drew back, lifted her face from her 
hands, and stood straight up against the 
In a moment 





She hesi- 


“Good morning, Gaspare.” 
“Good morning, signora.” 
“How early you are up!” 








(Continued on page 35.) 
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"Continued from page 33.) 
“And you too, signora.” 

*Couldn’t you sleep?” 

“ Signora, I never want much sleep.” 
‘““Where have you been?” 

““T have been for a row, signora.” 

He lifted his cap again and began to 
row in. The boat disappeared into the 
Saint’s Pool. 

“ He has been to Mergellina.” : 

The mind of Hermione was awake again. 
The sight of Gaspare had lifted those feet 
of lead. Once more she was in flight. 

Arabs can often read the thoughts of 
those whom they know. In many Sicilians 
there is some Arab blood, and sometimes 
Hermione had felt that Gaspare knew 
well intentions of hers which she had never 
hinted to him. Now she was sure that 
in the night he had divined her determi- 
nation to go to Mergellina, to see the 
mother of Ruffo, to ask her for the truth 
which Gaspare had refused to tell. He 
hid divined this, and he had gone to 
Mergellina before her. Why? 

She was fully roused now. There was 


. to be a conflict between her and Gaspare. 


She came from the window, took a bath, 
and dressed. When she had finished she 
looked in the glass. Her face was calm, 
but set and grim. She had not known 
she could look like that. She hated her 
face, her expression, and she came away 
from the glass feeling almost afraid of 
herself. 

At breakfast she and Vere always met. 
The table was laid out-of-doors in the 
little garden or on the terrace if the 
weather was fine, in the dining-room if 
it was bad. This morning Hermione saw 
the glimmer of the white cloth near the 
fig-tree. She wondered if Vere was there; 
and longed to plead a headache and to 
have her coffee in her bedroom. Never- 
theless, she went down, resolved to govern 
herself. 

Vere came up listlessly. 

“Good morning, madre,” she said. 

She kissed her mother’s cheek with cold 
lips. 
“What lovely roses!” 

She smelled them and sat down in her 
place, facing the sea wall. 

“Yes, aren’t they?” 

“And such a heavenly morning after 
the mist! What are we going to do 
to-day?” 

Hermione gave her her coffee, and the 
little dry tap of a spoon on an egg-shell 
was heard in the stillness of the garden. 

“ Well, I—I am going across to take 
the tram.” 

* Are you?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Naples again? I’m tired of Naples.” 

There was in her voice a sound that 
suggested rather hatred than lassitude. 

*T don’t know that I shall go as far as 
Naples. I am going to Mergellina.” 

“ hh.” 


Vere did not ask her what she was 
going to do there. She showed no special 
interest, no curiosity. 

“What will you do, Vere?” 

“JT don’t know.” 

She glanced round. Hermione saw that 
her usually bright eyes were dull and 
lack-lustre. 

“T don’t know what I shall do.” 

She sighed and began to eat her egg 
slowly, as if she had no appetite. 

“Did you sleep well, Vere?” 

“Not very well, madre.” 

“ Are you tired of the island?” 

Vere looked up, as if startled. 

“Oh no! at least—’ She paused. 
“No, I don’t believe I could ever be 
really that. I love the island.” © 

“What is it, then?” 

*“Sometimes—some days one doesn’t 
know exactly what to do.” 

“ Well, but: you always seem occupied.” 
Hermione spoke with slow meaning, not 
unkindly, but with a significance she hard- 
ly meant to put into her voice, yet could 
not keep out of it. ‘“ You always manage 
to find something to do.” 

Suddenly Vere’s eyes filled with tears. 
She bent down her head and went on eat- 
ing. Presently she spoke again: 

“Would you like me to come with you 
to Mergellina, madre?”. she said. 

Her voice was rather uneven, almost 
trembling. 

“Oh no, Vere!” 

Hermione spoke hastily, abruptly, 
strongly conscious of the impossibility of 
taking Vere with her. Directly she had 
said the words she realized that they 
must have fallen on Vere like a blow. 
fhe realized this still more when she 
tooked quickly up and saw that Vere’s 
face was scarlet. 

“T don’t mean that I shouldn’t like to 
have you with.me, Vere,” she added, hur- 
riedly, “ But—” } 

“Tt’s all right, madre. Well, I’ve 
finished. I think I shall go out a little 
in my boat.” 

_ She went away, half humming, half 
singing the tune of the Mergellina song. 

Hermione also got up. She would start 
at once for Mergellina. As she went up- 
stairs she remembered that she did not 
know where Ruffo’s mother lived, what 
she was like, even what her name was. 
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The boy had always spoken of her as 
“Mia mamma.” They dwelt at Mergel- 
lina. That was all she knew. 

She did‘ not choose to ask Gaspare any 
thing. She would go alone and’ find out 
somehow for herself where Ruffo lived. 
She would ask the fishermen. Or _per- 
haps she would come across’ Ruffo. 
Probably he had gone home by this time 
from the fishing. 

Quickly, energetically she got ready. 

Just before she left her room she saw 
Vere pass slowly by upon the sea, rowing 
a little way out alone, as she often did 
in the calm summer weather. Vere had 
a book, and almost directly she laid the 
oars in their places side by side, went into 
the stern, sat down under the awning, 
and began—apparently—to read.  Her- 
mione watched her for two or three min- 
utes. She looked very lonely; and moved 
by an impulse to try to erase the im- 
pression made on her by the abrupt ex- 
clamation at the breakfast-table the 
mother leaned out and hailed the child. 

““Good-by, Vere! I am just starting!” 
she cried out, trying to make her voice 
cheerful and ordinary. 

Vere looked up for a second. 

“ Good-by!” 

She bent her head and returned to her 
book. 

Hermione felt chilled. 

She went down and met Giulia in the 
passage. 

“Giulia, is Gaspare anywhere about? 
I want to cross to the mainland. I am 
going to take the tram.” 

“Signora, are you going to Naples? 
Maria says—” 

“T can’t do any commissions because I 
shall probably not go beyond Mergellina. 
Find Gaspare, will you?” 

Giulia went away, and Hermione de- 
scended to the Saint’s Pool. She waited 
there two or three minutes. Then Gas- 
pare appeared above. 

“You want the boat, signora?” 

“Yes, Gaspare.” 

He leaped down the steps and stood 
beside her. 

“ Where do you want to go?” 

She hesitated. Then she looked him 
straight in the face and said: 

“To Mergellina.” 

He met her eyes without flinching. His 
face was quite calm. 

“Shall I row you there, signora?” 

“T meant to go to the village and walk 
up and take the tram.” 

“As you like, signora. But I can 
easily row you there.” 

“Aren’t you tired, after being out so 
early this morning?” 

“ No, signora.” 

“Did you go far?” 

“Not so very far, signora.” 

Hermione hesitated. She knew Gaspare 
had been to Mergellina. She knew he 
had been to see Ruffo’s mother. If that 
were so her journey would probably be 
in vain. In their conflict Gaspare had 
struck the first blow. Could anything be 
gained by her going? 

Gaspare saw, and perhaps read accurate- 
ly, her hesitation. 

“It will get very hot to-day, signora,” 
he said, carelessly. 

His words decided Hermione. If ob- 
stacles were to be put in her way she 
would ‘overleap them. At all costs, she 
would emerge from the darkness in which 
she was walking. A heat of anger rushed 
over her. She felt as if Gaspare, and per 
haps Artois, were treating her like a child. 

“IT must go to Mergellina, Gaspare,” 
she said. “And I shall go by tram. 
Please row me to the village.” 

“Va bene, signora,”’ he answered. 

He went to pull in the boat. 

(To be Continued.) 


Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 


Hermione Delarey, an English widow, 
and her young daughter, Vere, are spend- 
ing an idyllic summer on an island in the 
Bay of Naples. Hermione notices with 
perplexity that a native playmate of her 
daughter’s, a fisher-boy named Ruffo, 
bears a strange resemblance to her dead 
husband. Gaspare, an old servant, tries 
to keep Ruffo from her. She is at the 
same time made uneasy by an increasing 
intimacy between her middle-aged friend 
Artois, a distinguished novelist, and her 
daughter, whose confidences she is not in- 
vited to share. Artois invites the ladies 
to dine with him in Naples, in company 


‘with the young Marchesino Panacci, who 


fancies himself in love with Vere. Panacci 
eludes the vigilance of Gaspare and loses 
himself with Vere in the crowd. They re- 
turn late, after Artois has vainly searched 
for them, at Hermione’s urgent solicitation. 
On the next day the Marchesine requests 
Vere’s hand in marriage. He is refused 
and leaves the house after a stormy scene, 
in which he accuses Artois of profligacy, 
and of attempting to utilize his position 
of privileged friend in order to win Vere’s 
affections, 
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LEARNING 
MUSIC 
THROUGH 








“NO MORE INTENSE PLEASURE 
IN THE WHOLE RANGE OF ART” 


“It is a pity that it is impossible to acquire mu- 
sical culture as easily as reading and writing; for 
the pleasure of diving into the depths and beauties 
of the score of a master work is as great and in- 
tense a pleasure as any in the whole range of art.” 





THE 
PIANOLA 





HEN the great composer Schumann wrote these 
words he little dreamed that the day would arrive 
when “the dragon Technique” would be over- 
come and MUSIC placed upon the same basis as 
LITERATURE, so far as easy access is concerned. 














IS 
SOLID 
ENJOYMENT 








If you ask a Pianola owner why he enjoys playing 
the instrument so much, he may find it hard to explain 
in words that will be understood by one who has never 


experienced the fascination of PERSONALLY pro- 


ducing music. 


For the same reason that you prefer to play golf 
or a game of cards to the mere watching of others play, 











so you will find a new pleasure 
in music when you feel that you 
ave producing the music yourself. 


The Pianola reveals the 
mysteries and delights of mas- 
ter works to a degree that for- 
merly could only be attained 
by the laborious method of 
training the fingers to become 
so many highly perfected ma- 


chines. 


The Pianola takes care of the 
purely mechanical side of music, 
leaving the veal music itsejf—the 
composer’s conception—for you 
to ENJOY, to ANALYZE, and, 
best of all, to REPEAT AS 
OFTEN AS YOU LIKE. 


Those important improvements, the 
Themodist and Metrostyle, are exclusive 
with the Pianola and Pianola Piano. 








The 
AEOLIAN CO. 








They not only contribute to. the actual 
enjoyment of playing, but they insure a much’ higher order of 
artistic result than is possible with any other instrument. 


Aeolian Hall, icc sath se., New York 

















